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PEEFACE. 


This  little  work  is  intended  to  bo  used  as  a reading-book  for 
boys  aud  girls  that  have  passed  the  Third  Standard  in  the 
Native  schools  of  New  Zealand. 

The  information  contamed  in  it  has  been  gathered  from  very 
various  sources  ; it  is  hoped  that  it  will  bo  found  to  bo  fairly 
complete,  and  decidedly  useful.  It  ts  not  improbable  that 
most  of  the  facts  stated  will  find  their  way  to  the  minds  of 
the  older  Maoris  through  the  school-children ; it  is  even 
possible  that  some  of  the  principles  laid  down  may  bo 
adopted  by  Natives  living  in  the  more  civilized  districts ; 
but  the  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  Maoris  truths  that  are 
of  the  highest  importance  to  their  race,  and  which  they  must 
learn  to  respect  if  they  are  to  escape  extermination.  Many 
subjects  are  treated  of  that  would  hardly  find  a place  in  a 
book  intended  for  European  children.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  The  first  is  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Maori 
children  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which 
the  most  striking  faults  in  the  Native  mode  of  life  may  bo 
corrected  ; the  second  is  that  no  harm  can  bo  done  to  them 
by  plum  talk  : the  Maoris,  old  and  young,  call  a spade  “ a 
spade,”  and  from  a very  early  age  Natives  of  both  sexes 
have  a very  complete  knowledge  of  matters  that  European 
children  are  generally  quite  ignorant  of. 

It  is  possible  that  this  book  may  serve  other  purposes  than 
that  for  which  it  is  written  ; persons  unacquainted  with  the 
IMaori  and  his  ways  of  living  and  thinking  will  probably  find 
much  information  on  these  matters  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  work.  Outside  readers  of  the  book,  however, 
should  kindly  remember  that  the  object  of  the  Vv^riter  has 
been  to  make  it  easy  to  be  under.stood  by  Maori  children  as 
yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  language : ex- 
treme simplicity  and  great  clearness  have  been  aimed  at 
throughout,  perhaps  with  only  very  partial  success. 

Note —Authorities  have  gcucrally  not  been  given,  but  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  one  or  two  of  the  stories  and  illustrations  have 
been  taken  from  Miss  Huckton's  “Health  in  the  House."  Hiuiil.ar 
belli  has  been  obtained  from  “ Tiic  Health  Primer." 
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THE  DISEASE. 

CHAPTEl  i. 

The  Health  of  the  Pakei  ; \ fou>£er  Times. 

London  is  the  largest  oil;.  ;ii  the  world.  It 
now  contains  four  millions  |■.(o])le.  Of  these 
about  ninety-three  thous;  ’ die  in  a year.* 
That  is  to  ^y,  in  Londoi  'li'  one  person  out 
of  about  forty-four  dies  in  i i <ourse  of  twelve 
months.  It  has  not  hecim  ,;wuys.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  one  out  of  fori  leil  every  year;  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  it  was  one  out  of 
twenty-eight;  two  huiidre<  veais  ago  one  out  of 
twenty-four,  and  before  "it,  sometimes  for 
twenty  years  together,  one  nt  of  thirteen  died 
every  year.  So  you  see  I ■ s we  go  further 
and  further  hack  we  find  r.n  the  peojile  of 
London  died  faster  and  fas  " , . 

Now  let  us  speak  abon  inuthcr  place,  one 
much  smaller  than  London,  and  not  in  England 


*Inl871  the  death-rate  of  Lo  i tm  was  2’G. — Latham’s 
“ Sanitary  Science.” 
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at  all.  Ill  Geneva  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
jieople^  reelconing  one  with  another — babies  that 
died  soon  after  they  were  born,  boys  and  girls 
that  died  before  they  eould  grow  up,  people 
that  lived  to  grow  up  and  be  married,  and  old 
men  and  women  that  reached  a great  age,  as 
some  of  the  Maoris  do  now — lived  only  twenty 
years.  In  other  words,  the  average*  length  of 
life  at  Geneva  two  hundred  years  ago  was  twenty 
years  ; as.e  hundred  years  ago  the  Geneva 
people  lived  thirty-two  years  ; now  they  live 
more  than  forty.  Here,  again,  you  see  the 
people  of  a town  living  longer  and  longer  as 
time  goes  on. 

There  must  surely  be  some  difference  between 
the  way  of  life  of  the  pakehas  who  lived  in  those 
old  times  and  that  of  the  pakehas  who  live  now. 
"Why  was  it  that  in  bygone  days  men  and  women 
could  live  only  a short  time  in  the  very  same  places 
where  people  now  live  a long  time  ? How  has 
the  change  come  to  pass  ? Surely  this  must  be 
worth  finding  out.  Let  us  run  over  part  of  the 
story  of  the  olden  time  and  see  if  we  can  learn 
from  that  what  the  difference  is  and  how  the 
change  has  been  made. 

"We  find  that  in  times  long  past  dreadful 
diseases  came  upon  the  people  every  few  years 
and  swept  them  off  by  thousands.  They  some- 

* The  teacher  would  do  well  to  make  his  pupils  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  average. 
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times  died  so  fast  tliat  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
bury  them.  Those  aw  I’ul  diseases — called  the 
black  death  and  the  sweating  siekness — no  longer 
visit  England. 

About  two  huudi’ed  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
plague  eame  to  Enghiiu!  ; it  carried  off  multi- 
tudes of  people  ; in  Loudon  alone  it  is  supposed 
to  have  killed  sixty  thousand.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  plague  was  tin*  same  thing  as  the  black 
deaths  although  many  people  think  it  was  ; 
others  consider  the  Idack  death  to  have  been  a 
terrible  fever,  a very  had  kind  of  typhus.  The 
plague  never  visits  Eugiaud  norv. 

Another  terrible  disease  called  smallpox  used 
to  kill  thousands  of  people  nearlv  every  year. 
It  was  a dreadful  kind  <d'  fever  tliat  covered  the 
skin  with  little  boils  ; these  would  run  together 
and  make  frightful  sons.  ]\Iost  of  the  people 
that  caught  the  disease  and  did  not  die  of  it 
lost  their  beauty ; the  skin  of  their  faces 
Avas  left  covered  ititli  sears  and  holes,  while 
many  people  ivcre  made  blind  or  deaf  by  this 
horrible  disease.  Snutllpox  has  been  nearly 
got  rid  of. 

About  fifty  years  ago  yet  another  frightful 
sickness  came  to  Enghiud,  this  time  from  the 
East.  Persons  were  taken  ill  with  it  and  died — 
sometimes  in  three  or  J'our  hours — after  suffer- 
ing terrible  pain  in  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 
Ibis  disease  killed  a gi’cat  many  people  when- 
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ever  it  liroke  out^  hut  it  no  longer  does  its  bad 
work  in  England,  though  it  still  kills  thousands 
in  the  East.  It  is  thought  that  this  cholera  is 
conquered  now,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  was  a disease  called  ague  that  used  to 
cause  much  suffeiing  and  many  deaths  ; persons 
afflicted  with  it  used  to  feel  first  cold,  then  hot, 
and  gradually  grow  weaker  and  weaker  : the.  fits 
used  to  come  on  regularly  every  day  or  every 
second,  third,  or  fourth  day.  This  disease  has 
been  almost  conquered,  too. 

A great  many  sailors,  and  other  people  also, 
died  every  year  of  a disease  caused  by  their 
not  being  able  to  get  the  right  kinds  of  food ; 
this  complaint  was  called  the  scuiwy.  Persons 
that  had  this  shocking  sickness  became  spotted 
all  over,  their  gums  rotted  and  their  teeth  fell 
out,  and  at  last  the  sick  people  died  of  weak- 
ness. This  scuny  wns  a terrible  thing.  People 
seldom  die  of  it  now. 

We  must  next  mention  some  other  diseases  ; 
these  liave  not  yet  been  mastered,  but  much 
has  been  done  to  make  them  less  hurtful  than 
they  used  to  be.  Such  diseases  arc  low  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  a bad  fever  called  typhus, 
scarlet  fever,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  rheuma- 
tism, scrofula,  and,  above  all,  consumption.  All 
of  these  do  far  less  mischief  now  than  they  did 
in  the  bad  old  times  that  arc  gone. 
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There  are  still  a few  diseases  that  arc  sure  to 
kill  people  in  the  end,  bnt  these  arc  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  moans  oF 
enrin^  them  will  ever  he  found  out.  But 
persons  suffering;  even  from  these  diseases  can  he 
made  much  more  eomfortahle,  and  can  he  kept 
alive  much  longer,  than  they  could  have  hcen  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

You  sec,  then,  that  a steady  fight  has  hcen 
going  on  hetween  the  pakcha  and  disease,  and 
that,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever 
quite  win  the  fight  and  heat  down  sickness 
altogether,  so  that  no  one  shall  ever  die  from 
anything  hut  old  age  or  accident,  yet  the  ])akeha 
is  getting  the  host  of  the  battle,  and  stealing 
away  or  blunting — one  after  another — the 
weapons  with  which  Di.sease,  the  enemy  of  his 
race,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  injuring  him. 

It  will  now  he  well  for  us  to  see  how  peoph' 
used  to  live  in  those  old  times  when  Disease  ivas 
their  master  and  they  were  his  slaves.  Of 
course  it  would  he  wrong  to  say  that  all  men 
lived  in  e.xactly  the  same  way,  hut  we  know 
quite  well  how  to  describe  the  general  mode 
of  life  of  people  who  lived  in  towns  and 
villages  in  the  times  when  sickness  ust'd  to  carry 
them  off  so  fast. 

ell,  then,  in  those  days  people  often  lived  in 
small,  low  rooms,  into  which  little  fresh  air  could 
get.  They  did  not  ta.ke  pains  to  kec])  everything 
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about  their  houses  eleau.  Rubbish  and  filth  of 
all  kinds  used  to  be  thrown  into  the  paths,  and 
were  not  buried  out  of  sight.  They  had  no 
drains  to  carry  standing  water  away.  If  there 
was  a bad  smell  they  used  to  grumble  about  it, 
and  wait  patiently  till  it  went  away.  They  did 
not  bathe  half  often  enough ; some  used  never  to 
wash  anything  but  their  faces  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another.  Drinking  was  carried  on  to  a 
frightful  extent ; some  people  thought  it  a fine, 
manly  thing  to  be  drunk.  People  who  had 
committed  crimes  or  were  in  debt  used  to  lie 
crowded  together  in  filthy  prisons.  Many  people 
ate  a great  deal  too  much  ; others  could  not  get 
half  enough.  When  water  was  dmnk,  no  trouble 
was  taken  to  see  whether  it  was  good  or  not ; if 
it  had  a fair  taste  that  was  enough.  If  any  one 
was  sick  they  used  to  shut  him  up  in  a close 
room  and  tuck  him  in,  so  that  no  fresh  air  could 
get  near  him.  If  a man  had  a fever  and  was 
very  weak  they  used  to  do  foolish  things  to  him 
that  would  make  him  still  weaker.  A man  ill 
with  fever  or  smallpox  would  be  visited  by 
friends,  who  would  catch  his  disease  and  take  it 
home  with  them  to  their  families.  Little  care 
was  taken  about  funerals,  or  about  choosing 
distant  places  for  burying-grouuds.  There  were 
few  good  schools,  and  most  of  the  people  were 
very  ignorant  and  stnpid.  Little  or  nothing 
was  then  known  about  the  ways  in  Avhich  diseases 
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are  bred,  or  how  they  can  be  prevented.  The 
whole  thing  may  l)c  stated  thus,  in  very  few 
words  : AMien  people  were  dying  off  so  very 
ranch  faster  than  they  do  now,  they  ivere  much 
dirtier  in  every  way,  much  more  drunken,  much 
greedier,  much  more  careless,  much  more 
foolish,  and  much  more  ignorant  than  they  are 
now. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

How  THE  Pakeha  has  fouoht  with  Disease 

AND,  TO  A GREAT  EXTENT,  CONQUERED  IT. 

In  the  first  chapter  wc  learnt  that  in  past  times 
the  Europeans  used  to  die  off  as  the  jMaoris  do 
now, — not  quite  so  fast,  hut  very  nearly  ; if  dis- 
ease had  done  quite  as  had  u ork  amongst  the 
white  people  as  it  is  doing  amongst  the  Maoris, 
there  would  not  he  one  left;  the  white  man  would 
have  died  out.  Instead  of  that,  they  increased 
in  number,  hut  very,  very  slowly,  just  as  the 
Maoris  do  now  in  places  where  they  do  not 
drink  very  much,  and  where  the}-  work,  and  live 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  man  does. 
In  this  chapter  we  arc  to  learn  how  the  pakeha 
has  been  able  to  heat  down  disease,  so  that  he 
can  live  twice  as  long  as  he  did  formerly,  and 
how  it  is  that  in  some  places  the  people  increase 
so  fast  that  their  number  is  doubled  everv 
twenty-five  years. 
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In  the  first  place,  tlien,  he  has  found  out  some 
veiy  pou'erful  remedies  {rontjoa).  Let  us  con- 
sider the  case  of  smallpox,  for  instance.  It  was 
found  out  that,  if  matter  -was  taken  from  one  of 
the  smallpox  hoi  Is  and  kept  in  the  air  for  a 
little  while,  and  a little  of  this  matter  was  put 
into  a man’s  arm  with  a needle,  this  man  would 
have  the  smallpox,  but  so  slightly  that  he  would 
be  well  in  a few  days,  and  would  never  have  the 
disease  again.  This  plan  could  not  be  used, 
though,  because  it  was  found  that,  if  another 
person  went  near  a man  that  had  had  the  dis- 
ease given  him  in  this  way,  he  would  catch  it 
quite  as  badly  as  if  he  had  got  it  from  the 
body  of  a ni:in  that  had  died  of  the  small- 
pox. By-and-by,  however,  a good  doctor  named 
.Tenner  found  out  that,  if  the  complaint  was 
given  to  a cow,  and  if  matter  was  taken  from  the 
cow  and  put  into  a child’s  arm,  the  child  would 
have  a boil  on  the  arm  a few  days  after,  and  that 
then  it  would,  most  likely,  never  take  the  small- 
pox ; if  it  did,  the  complaint  would  nearly  always 
be  very  slight,  and  not  at  all  dangerous.  It  is  by 
this  vaccination,  as  it  is  called,  that  smallpox 
has  been  conquered. 

A kind  of  tree  was  found  in  South  America 
the  bark  of  which  is  very  useful  for  curing 
people  who  siilfer  from  ague.  So  iisefid  are 
this  bark  and  the  medicines  made  from  it  that 
the  ague  is  now  thought  but  little  of,  in  cool 
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countries  at  any  raie.  Ague  can  nearly  always 
be  eured  with  a iVw  doses  of  the  bark.  The 
principal  locdieiiie  made  from  the  bark  is  called 
quiiiiue;  this  is  voy  good  indeed  for  all  kinds 
of  fevers  that  come  and  go  regularly. 

As  for  the  scur.y,  tlie  sailors’  disease,  that 
can  easily  be  cuivd  witii  lemon  juice,  or  fresh 
vegetables.  It  w's  found  out  that,  if  sailors 
were  very  ill  witii  scurvy,  they  got  no  better 
when  they  went  a-morc  unless  they  got  a change 
of  food.  Then  it  was  known  that  it  was  not  the 
being  at  sea  that  gave  sailors  scurvy,  but  that 
the  complaint  was  caused  by  their  eating  uothing 
but  salt  beef  and  biscuits. 

Several  other  wonderful  medicines  and  means 
of  curing  certain  diseases  have  been  found  out, 
but  we  need  not  sjieak  of  these  at  present. 

In  the  first  less  )U  it  was  said  that,  in  the  old 
times,  Avhen  a man  was  sick  and  weak,  his  friends 
used  to  do  foolish  things  to  him  that  w ould  make 
him  weaker  still.  Let  us  speak  of  one  case  of 
this  kind.  When  a person  has  caught  a A^eiy 
bad  cold,  it  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  his 
blood-vessels  get  stopped  up  so  that  the  blood 
cannot  move  in  tlimn  properly.  This  leads  to  a 
disease  called  iulliunniation,  Avhieh  often  attacks 
the  lungs  and  prevents  them  from  acting  properly. 
This  is  a very  bad  and  dangerous  disease.  In 
the  old  times  it  rvas  found  out  that,  if  a man  Avas 
sulfering  in  this  Avay,  and  his  arm  was  made  to 
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bleed  freely,  be  M ould  soon  feel  much  Ixitter,  and 
would  be  able  to  breathe  more  easily.  AVhen- 
ever,  therefore,  a man  had  this  inflammation  lie 
Avas  almost  sure  to  be  bled.  It  Avas  found  out 
by  the  doetor.s,  though,  that  a A’ery  great  many 
of  the  people  that  had  been  so  bled  groAv  AA'caker 
and  Aveaker  and  then  died.  Then  AA'ise  doctor>< 
began  to  say  to  themseh-es,  “It  is  the  blood  that 
giAes  a man  strength ; the  blood  is  the  food  and 
drink  that  are  carried  along  the  blood-A'essels  to 
nourish  every  part  of  the  body ; it  must,  there- 
fore, be  aA'erybad  thing,  Avhen  a man  is  so  Aveak 
Avith  this  inflammation  as  to  be  unable  to  stand, 
to  take  aAvay  from  him  the  only  thing  that  can 
make  him  strong.”  So  the  doctors  M OAild  have 
no  more  bleeding,  but  tried  to  make  those  that 
had  the  complaint  breathe  more  easily  by  other 
means,  and  let  them  keep  their  blood  in  their 
bodies.  It  Avas  soon  found  out  that  this  was 
the  best  Avay,  and  that  of  those  that  had  this 
disease  and  AA  cre  not  bled  far  more  got  quite  aacII 
at  the  last  than  of  those  that  AAcre  bled. 

In  a great  many  other  cases,  too,  our  doctors 
have  proved  that  old  jflans  Avere  foolish,  and  have 
taken  to  ucav  ones  that  save  thousands  of  lives 
every  year,  lives  that  AvoAild  have  been  just 
throM'n  aM'ay  in  the  bad  old  times. 

But  the  thing  that  has  done  the  most  good — 
that  has  saved  more  lives  than  have  all  other 
things  put  together — is  the  kuoMledge  that  the 
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tloctors  have  given  us  of  the  laws  of  liealth  : 
this  knowledge  makes  ns  able  to  prevent  disease, 
which  is  far  better  than  enring  it.  It  has 
l)ccn  found  out  that  peo|)le  who  breathe  foul 
air  are  very  liable  to  consumption  and  other  bad 
chest  complaints,  and  that  if  such  jicople  are 
removed  to  places  where  they  can  get  better  air 
their  health  improves.  It  has  been  found  that 
people  Avho  live  near  filth  and  dirt,  or  drink 
Avater  into  Avhich  filth  has  fonjid  its  way,  get 
horrible  low  fevers  and  bad  throat  diseases ; 
and  that  if  they,  or  the  people  that  breathe  bad 
air,  get  any  little  complaint,  it  is  very  likely  to 
become  bad  and  kill  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  found  that  jAcoplc  Avho  live  in  clean  places 
and  drink  good  water  seldom  get  such  diseases, 
and  are  much  more  easily  cured  Avhen  they  do 
get  them.  It  has  been  found  out  that  people 
who  take  much  spirits  or  beer  spoil  their  livers 
and  stomachs,  and  generally  die  many  years 
sooner  than  sober  people  do.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  people  who  do  not  eat  good  food,  and 
especially  young  people  whose  parents  have  not 
been  healthy,  very  often  sulfcr  from  scrofula  ; 
and  that  people  who  arc  ignorant  and  vicious  do 
not  live  nearly  so  long  as  those  that  arc  well 
taught  and  virtuous.  Many  other  things  of  the 
same  sort  have  been  found  out  and  attended  to, 
and  that  is  why  the  pakcha  is  becoming  healthier, 
ihappier,  and  longer-lived  as  time  goes  on. 
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But  let  US  try  to  sec  exactly  Mhat  good  is 
done  by  attending  to  the  laws  of  health.  We 
will  take  one  thing,  which  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  all  of  them.  There  is  a town*  in 
England  that  used  to  lose  one  out  of  forty-one 
of  its  people  eveiy  year  by  death.  This  town 
was  afterwards  properly  drained  and  kept  very 
clean ; then  only  one  out  of  fifty-one  died  even' 
year.  This  shows  what  good  drainage  will  do. 
There  are  two  parts  of  this  town ; the  smaller 
part  has  good  pure  water  all  the  year  round  ; 
the  larger  part  has  a good  supply  nearly  always, 
but  sometimes,  in  the  summer,  the  water  is  bad 
for  a little  while.  Well,  iu  the  part  of  the  town 
where  the  water  is  always  good  only  one  out  of 
seventy-three  dies  in  the  year ; but  in  the  part 
where  it  is  sometimes  not  so  good,  one  out  of 
fifty  dies.  This  will  show  us  how  important  it 
is  to  always  have  good  clean  water. 

orks  done  in  England  at  different  towns, 
to  take  away  filth  and  to  make  ivatcr  pure, 
have,  in  some  cases,  saA'ed  one  life  out  of  two 
that  would  have  been  lost ; in  others,  one 
out  of  five;  in  one  case,  one  out  of  four;t 
and  in  another,  one  out  of  three. t In  some 
towns  where  four  used  to  die  of  typhoid  fever 
only  one  dies  now  J ; in  many  cases  only  one 
now  dies  where  two  used  to  die. 

AAdiat  is  still  more  wonderful  than  all  this  is. 


* Croydon,  f Leicester  and  Newport.  J Salisburj-. 
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tliat  there  are  toAviis  iu  England  in  wliich^  for 
every  teu  that  used  to  die  of  eonsumption,  only 
nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  or  even  five*  are  now 
carried  off  by  this  awful  disease. 

Now,  do  not  these  things  show'  us  what  a 
good  thing  it  is  to  attend  to  the  laws  of  health 
— to  breathe  fresh  air,  to  be  clean,  to  drink 
good  water,  and  so  on?  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to  give  heed  to  what  the  pakeha  says  about 
health  ? I think  it  is.  Perhaps  the  old  Maoris 
would  find  it  hard  to  listen  to,  and  to  under- 
stand, all  these  things ; but  w'e  hope  that  the 
young  ones,  who  can  have  them  fully  explained 
by  their  teachers,  may  be  made  to  know  all 
about  them,  and  that  when  they  do  know  they 
will  he  sensible  enough  to  try  to  act  according 
to  their  knowledge.  We  should  remember  one, 
thing;  it  is  everyone’s  interest  to  attend  to  thesis 
matters — not  only  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  for 
his  own.  No  one  can  be  quite  safe  iu  any  settle- 
ment where  the  law's  of  health  are  neglected. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

The  Health  of  the  AIaoiii  at  the  iuiesent 
Time. 

i\  the  last  cliapter  we  learnt  that  the  pakeha  has 
fought  and  nearly  conquered  disease,  partly  by 
finding  out  how'  to  beat  down  disease  when  it  has 
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come,  butcliicfly  by  stopping  it  from  coming  at 
all.  The  pakelia,  no  more  than  the  Maori,  is  able 
to  get  rid  of  death  altogether,  hut  year  by  year 
he  is  pushing  further  on  the  time  when  man  mast 
die,  and  the  number  of  those  who  die  in  the  pro- 
per way — of  old  age — is  ever  increasing.  M'hat 
we  want  to  do  now  is  to  show  the  !Maori  how  he, 
too,  may  get  rid  of  the  had  things  that  are  hurt- 
ing him,  and  to  give  the  Natives  such  a .share 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  as  shall  make 
them  able  to  prolong  their  lives  as  the  pakeha 
does,  and  also  to  make  them  better  and  happier. 

But  before  we  go  any  further  we  must  try  to 
show  that  the  Maoris  are  now  in  the  same  sort  of 
state  as  the  Europeans  were  in  when  they  used  to 
die  off  so  fast.  There  are  pai’ts  of  New  Zealand 
to  which  fever  comes  every  few  years,  carrying 
off  scores  of  people,  and  especially  young  people. 
Some  years  ago  this  fever  broke  out  at  Ahipara, 
and  took  a very  had  form ; nearly  every  one 
that  caught  the  fever  died.  At  Kaiapoi,  iu  the 
South  Island,  the  same  thing  occurred ; it  was 
so  had  there  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  Natives 
were  going  to  die.  Last  year  ( 1883  ) the  fever 
broke  out  near  Tauranga ; there,  too,  a great 
many  died  ; of  the  children  attending  the  !Mau- 
ngatapu  Native  School  twelve  died,  to  say  no- 
thing of  other  people.  In  some  places  there  is 
more  or  less  fever  nearly  always,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a great  many  ^Maoris  die  every  year 
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from  this  dreadful  disease.  This  is  very  sad, 
because  if  proper  care  were  taken  hardly  any 
would  die ; at  all  events,  if  the  Maoris  uuder- 
•stood  the  laws  of  healtli  and  did  not  neglect 
tlieni,  at  least  three  out  of  four  of  the  persons 
that  are  now  killed  by  this  fever  would  be  saved. 

But  there  is  a still  worse  disease  than  the 
fever ; it  carries  off  hundreds  of  Maoris  every 
year.  This  disease  is  called  consumption  ; every 
one  of  you  must  have  known  many  young  people 
that  have  died  of  consumption.  A fearful  eom- 
jilaint  it  is,  and  one  that  is  very  hard  to  ctire 
when  once  it  has  fairly  got  hold  of  a person. 
But  very  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing, and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  Maoris  would 
attend  to  all  the  rules  that  will  be  given  further 
oil,  this  complaint  might  be  almost  got  rid  of. 

There  is  another  bad  disease  called  scrofula. 
.V  very  great  many  of  the  Maoris  suffer  from  it. 
The  first  outward  appearance  of  it  is,  very  often, 
a swelling  in  the  neck  ; after  a time  this  swelling 
breaks  at  the  surface  and  forms  a very  bad  sore 
that  is  hard  to  heal ; when  the  sore  docs  heal  it 
often  leaves  an  ugly  scar.  This  is  only  one 
form  of  the  complaint.  Tliere  is  no  end  to  the 
had  work  that  this  disease  does,  though  it 
seldom  of  itself  kills  the  person  that  has  it. 
Scrofula  also  could  be  almost  done  away  with. 
Bcoplc  that  always  breathe  fresh,  pure  air,  eat 
good  food,  drink  pure  water,  keep  their  bodies 
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cleaiij  and  are  not  lazy,  are  seldom  troubled 
with  this  disease.  It  is  true  that  a f'reat  many 
children  arc  born  with  a teiideney*  to  scrofula 
and  consumption,  but  it  is  also  true  that  iu  a ver}' 
large  number  of  cases  this  tendency  can  be  nearly 
got  rid  of  by  proper  attention  to  the  laws  of  healtb. 

Every  year  numbers  of  young  people  die 
through  catching  cold  by  getting  wet  and  sitting 
iu  their  wet  clothes ; by  dancing  in  hot  close 
rooms  till  they  are  quite  tired  and  worn  out, 
and  then  going  out  into  the  cold  night  air ; and 
also  by  neglecting  themselves  in  other  ways. 

A good  many  die  throng !i  accidents  caused 
by  drinh,  but  still  more  through  their  making 
themselves  weak  and  unhealthy  by  drinking  rum 
or  beer,  and  then  catching  some  little  complaint, 
which  kills  them,  but  would  not  do  very  mneb 
harm  to  a person  who  had  been  in  good  healtb 
before  taking  the  complaint. 

Then  there  are  some  diseases  that  seldom  of 
themselves  kill  people,  but  make  them  so  feeble 
that  bad  diseases  have  a chance  of  seizing  them, 
and  then  thej'^  soon  die.  All  IMaoris  know  what 
Jiakihaki  is.  Well,  this  disease,  when  it  gets 
a thorough  hold  of  a child,  takes  away  his 


* The  teacher  should  take  great  pains  to  moke  the  pupils 
understand  the  exact  meaning  of  this  word.  Perhaps  the 
flight  of  a bird  would  afford  a good  illustration.  A bird  on 
the  wmg  has  a constant  tendency  to  fall  to  the  earth,  but 
the  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  wings,  con- 
trolled by  the  bird’s  volition. 
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.nppetitc,  spoils  liis  sleep,  and  makes  liim  become 
tliiii,  and  Aveak,  and  miserable.  Now,  i£  the 
child  has  a strong  tendency*  to  consumption, 
it  is  very  likeh'  to  come  on  ndiile  be  is  in  this 
state,  and  if  it  does  it  will  be  almost  sure  to 
kill  him.  Hakihaki  can  be  entirely  got  rid  of. 
If  all  the  people  in  a village  agreed  to  send 
hakihaki  oil  they  could  do  it.  All  that  they 
would  have  to  do  to  drive  this  wretched  itch 
away  would  be  to  use  sulphur  ■ — which  they 
could  easily  get— and  to  keep  their  houses,  their 
clothes,  and  their  bodies  clean,  which  they 
might  easily  do.  Besides,  if  they  got  rid  of 
hakihaki  they  would  get  rid  of  many  othc)' 
nasty  things  that  sometimes  make  them  very 
uncomfortable,  and  that  have  a tendency*  to 
make  them  unhealthy.  They  Avould  then  have 
very  few  eases  of  sore  eyes,  sore  ears,  sore  heads, 
and  sore  hands  ; and  most  of  the  nasty  crawling 
things  that  noAV  trouble  them  Avould  have  to  go 
away  to  places  Avhere  they  could  find  the  dirt 
and  filth  on  uhich  they  live. 

^Vc  cannot  mention  all  the  diseases  that 
Maoris  suffer  from  and  that  kill  them,  they  arc 
so  many,  but  avc  have  spoken  about  some  of  the 
worst. 

Besides  the  people  that  die  from  disease,  a 
large  number  of  babies  die  every  year  from  no 
])articnlar  sickness,  but  from  mere  rveakness; 


* Vide  note  on  opposite  page. 
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these  eliilclren  are  simply  not  strong  enough  to 
live  in  the  smoke  and  foul  air  of  some  of  the 
whareSj  so  the  poor  little  things  have  just  to  die. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  very  important — a 
thing  that  hoys  and  girls  at  sehoof  ought  to 
notice  : If  they  were  asked  to  say  what  elass  of 
Maoris  it  is  that  suffers  most  from  had  disease.';, 
what  would  their  an.swer  he?  It  would  be  that  it 
is  mostly  the  younger  Maoris  that  suffer  from  the 
diseases  spoken  of.  Many  of  the  older  Natives 
ai’e  fine,  healthy  men,  and  some  of  them  will 
live  to  a good  old  age.  The  fact  is  that  fevers 
and  things  of  that  sort  attack  young  people  far 
oftener  than  they  do  the  old ; when  people  have 
passed  the  age  at  which  they  become  strong 
enough  to  fight  against  these  things  they  can 
manage  to  live'  on.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  ehief  thing  we  shall  have  to  consider  in 
these  lessons  is  the  question,  How  are  the  com- 
plaints to  which  children  and  young  men  and 
women  are  subject  most  easily  to  be  prevented  ? 
At  the  same  time  Ave  must  remember  that  the 
laws  of  health  are  laws  that  all  should  try  to 
find  out  and  respect,  and  that  the  people  who 
pay  most  attention  to  them  will  live  the  longest. 
E\"en  those  fine,  strong,  healthy  old  ^laoris  who 
are  sure  to  live  a long  time  Avould  certainly  live 
longer  if  they  paid  attention  to  these  laws. 
If,  instead  of  living  in  small,  close  wharcs,  these 
old  Maoris  would  build  their  dwellings  so  that 
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they  could  ahvays  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
lights  and  would  always  keep  them  quite  sweet 
and  clean,  they  would  most  certainly  live  even 
lougrer  than  they  do  now. 

And,  now  that  we  have  seen  how  much  the 
Maoris  suffer  from  disease,  let  ns  ask  how  they 
live?  AVell,  they  live  very  mneh  in  the  same 
way  as  the  English  did  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  only  they  arc  not  so  rich,  and  not  so  com- 
fortable, and  arc  much  less  civilized.  Two 
liundrcd  years  ago  the  English  used  to  crowd 
themselves  together  into  close,  foul  j)laces,  where 
no  fresh  air  could  be  got  : so  do  the  Maoris.  The 
Knglish  took  no  pains  to  get  thoroughly  good, 
pure  water  for  drinking:  neither  do  the  Maoris. 
When  fever  broke  out,  the  English  took  little 
trouble  to  ])rcvent  the  disease  from  spreading  : 
so  do  the  IMaoris.  The  English  were  not  care- 
ful enough  about  keeping  away  from  the  bodies 
of  people  that  had  died  : neither  are  the  IMaoris. 
The  English  used  to  drink  too  much  beer  and 
spirits  : so  do  the  Maoris.  nathing  and  clean- 
liness were  greatly  neglected  by  most  of  the 
knglish  : so  they  are  by  most  of  tbc  Maoris, 
'i’bc  English  were  not  careful  to  choose  dry  or 
well-drained  sites  for  their  houses  : nor  arc  the 
iMaoris.  iMany  of  the  English  were  ignorant 
and  foolish,  and  believed  in  witches,,  and  in  stupid 
and  dangerous  plans  for  curing  the  sick  : so  do 
many  of  the  iMaoris.  The  English  people  used 
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to  die  off  very  fast  indeed  ; so  do  tlie  Maoris. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  a few  years’  time  we  shall  lx; 
able  to  say,  “ The  English  found  out  the  laws 
of  health,  and  learned  to  attend  to  them,  and 
thus  became  a healthier,  hapjiier,  more  useful, 
and  better  people  : so  did  the  Maoris.” 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Why  the  Maori  Population  is  Decreasing, 

ALTHOUGH  WaR  HAS  CEASED. 

In  former  chapters  it  has  been  shown  why  the 
Maoris  are  not  healthy.  In  this  we  are  to  learn 
how  it  is  that  the  coming  of  the  pakeha  has 
made  them  still  more  unhealthy  ; and  how  it  is 
that,  though  war  has  ceased,  the  Maori  is  dying 
as  fast  as  he  did  when  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  people  wei’e  killed  in  battle  every 
year. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that,  long  before  the 
pakeha  came  to  New  Zealand,  the  Maori  people 
were  becoming  fewer  in  number  every  year. 
One  moonlight  night  a gentleman  was  standing 
on  the  deck  of  a steamer  that  was  lying  in  a 
harbour  in  the  far  north.  It  was  a very  cahn, 
still  night ; not  a sound  was  to  he  heard,  except 
the  occasional  splash  of  a fish  playing  near  the 
top  of  the  water,  or  the  cry  of  some  far  distant 
night  bird.  It  was  like  the  stillness  of  death.  A 
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friend  came  up  to  where  the  gentleman  was 
standing.  After  gazing  around  for  a few  mo- 
ments he  said,  “ I remcmlier  these  hills  and 
this  shore  as  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
the  rcmemhrancc  makes  me  feci  very  sad.  Then 
there  were  villages  here  and  there  all  along  this 
beach,  and  knots  of  whares  on  nearly  all  the 
hill-tops ; the  whole  place  was  swarming  with 
Natives  : now  they  are  all  gone  ! ” This  was  a 
kind  old  man,  and  he  loved  the  Maoris  well. 
As  he  was  speaking  his  voice  shook,  and  it  was 
easy  to  sec  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  Ids  old 
friends.  After  a pause  he  said  he  could  not 
tell  why  the  Maoris  had  died  out  in  this  way. 
He  thought  the  coming  of  the  pakcha  could  not 
have  heen  the  cause,  as  he  had  been  told  that  for 
more  than  a life-time  hcforc  his  arrival  the 
-Maoris  had  been  disappearing  very  fast,  and  that 
in  the  old,  old  davs  there  had  been  three  times 
as  many  Natives  as  he  saw  there  then.  Even 
when  he  arrived  tlic  Natives  told  him  that  they 
were  decaying,  and  woirld  soon  be  all  gone. 
This  old  gentleman  said,  too,  that  there  had 
never  been  more  than  a few  Europeans  in  the 
place,  and  yet  the  Maoris  wei’c  all  gone.  AVai’, 
he  said,  had  destroyed  a great  many  of  the 
Natives  in  the  bygone  time  ; but  that  had  ceased. 
'I'lic  whole  thing  was  a puzzle,  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  tell  what  had  caused  the  decay  of  the 
Afaori. 
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If  we  think  tlic  matter  over  carefully  perhaps 
we  shall  not  find  it  so  very  hard  to  discover  whv 
the  Maoris  were  dying  fast  before  the  pakeha 
came,  and  why  they  are  still  hecoraing  fewer  and 
fewer  every  year.  In  the  first  place,  many  of 
the  bad  things  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  have  been  doing  their  work  in  New  Zea- 
land for  a very  long  time.  Then,  there  can  b<' 
no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  being  constantly  at 
war  had  grown  up  amongst  the  Maoris  gradually, 
until  at  last  there  was  hardly  a tribe  or  a hapii 
in  New  Zealand  that  was  not  at  war  with  some 
other  tribe  or  hapu.  Thrts  war,  before  the 
coming  of  the  pakeha,  was  carrying  off  multi- 
tudes of  people  every  year,  and  the  state  of 
things  was  so  bad  that  more  people  were  killed 
by  war  and  disease  than  could  be  made  up  for 
by  the  children  that  were  born.  After  the 
whites  came  to  Netv  Zealand,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Avars  between  them  and  the  INIaoris  had  nearly 
ceased,  a ucav  state  of  things  came  into  being. 

At  this  time  three  Avays  of  life  Averc  placed 
before  the  Maori  to  choose  from  ; One  Avas  the 
European  Avay ; another  his  own  old  way ; and 
the  third  a sort  of  mixture  of  the  tAvo.  Noav, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Maori  made  a wrong 
choice,  or,  rather,  that  he  chose  the  third  kind 
of  life,  and  made  a A'eiy  bad  mixture.  "What 
lie  did  was  partly  to  keep  to  his  oavu  old  Avays, 
and  partly  to  take  up  the  bad  customs  of  the 
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pakeha.  These  two  things  make  a very  had  sort 
of  life  indeed.  What  the  Maori  did  was  to 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  good 
things  that  he  saw  j but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
took  to  the  bad  ones.  He  refused  the  good  things 
beeause  most  of  them  were  at  brst  not  easy  to 
understand,  and  many  of  tliem  required  luu'd 
work  and  some  self-denial  to  be  of  use;  and  be 
took  the  bad  ones  because  tlicy  seemed  easy  and 
pleasant.  For  instance,  to  fence  in  a piece  of 
ground,  grow  a lot  of  tine  fruit  trees,  and  keep  the 
ground  in  good  order  is  work  that  would,  after  a 
time,  give  a IMaori  a large  quantity  of  good  food 
for  himself  and  his  family  for  the  rest  of  his  life; 
but  this  work  requires  much  care  and  jiaticnce, 
and  the  Maori  could  not  sec  why  he  should  Avork 
A'ery  hard  and  wait  for  many  years  for  something 
that  he  did  not  exactly  know  the  good  of;  thus 
he  never  took  much  trouble  about  planting  fruit 
trees.  If,  however,  he  got  a cask  of  rum,  lu; 
found  that  it  was  easy  and  pleasant  to  drink 
it ; there  was  no  ivorking  or  Avaiting  for  that ; 
so  he  got  into  the  Avay  of  drinking  nun  Avheu- 
ever  he  could  get  it.  Rum,  as  avc  all  know, 
has  done  dreadful  harm  to  the  IMaori.  It  is  iu 
this  Avay  that  it  has  come  about  that  so  many  of 
the  IMaoris  have  taken  to  the  bad  babits  of  the 
pakeha. 

hen  two  dill'crent  races  of  men  have  to  live 
together,  the  race  that,  through  any  cause,  is 
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more  ignorant,  weaker  in  numbers,  ami  poorer 
than  tlie  other  must  learn  the  good  customs  of 
the  stronger  people  or  else  it  is  sure  to  die  out. 
'\^'e  learn  this  from  the  history  of  other  nations. 
If  the  weaker*  people  take  only  to  the  hail  habits 
of  the  stronger,  and  do  not  learn  the  good  ones, 
these  had  habits  will  soon  kill  them. 

jS'ow,  here  in  New  Zealand  there  are  two  races 
— the  pakeha  and  the  INIaori.  We  need  not  sav 
anything  about  the  Maoris  here,  except,  perhaps, 
that  they  are  naturally,  in  body  and  in  mind,  as  fine 
a race  as  ever  lived.  We  have  to  speak  about  the 
pakehas.  These  have  a great  many  good  points. 
They  know  a great  deal ; they  work  very  hard  ; 
they  love  their  wives  and  children,  and  take 
ffreat  trouble  to  feed  them  well  aud  clothe  them 
decently;  they  take  good  care  to  send  their 
children  to  school ; they  cat  good  food  ; they 
wear  warm  clothes ; they  live  in  good  houses ; 
they  make  good  laws  for  ju’evcntiug  crime,  aud 

they  obey  these  laws  very  well.  These  are  some 

* 1-  »' 

of  the  good  works  of  the  pakehas.  But  some 
of  them  do  very  bad  ones  too.  They  drink 
too  much ; they  smoke  too  much  ; they  quarrel 
and  fight  ; they  are  unkind  to  their  friends ; 
they  spend  all  they  get  on  folly ; and  some  of 
them  lead  thoroughly  bad  lives.  Where  the 


* The  teacher  should  explain  that  the  word  wcaJicr  here 
refers  to  outside  circumstances  only,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  Maori  is  physically  inferior  to  the 
pakeha. 
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Maoris  adopt  tlicsc  liad  customs  and  do  not  take 
to  the  good  ones,  but  keep  to  the  old  Maori 
wavs,  the  bad  customs  make  them  die  out.  If 
von  go  to  any  jilaee  in  tlic  colony  and  find  the 
?tIaoris  drinking  and  leading  bad  lives,  you  will 
also  find,  if  yon  ask,  that  they  are  quickly  dis- 
appearing, and  that  in  a few  years  the  place  that 
now  knows  them  will  know  them  no  more.  It  is 
not  only  in  New  Zealand  that  this  sort  of  thing 
happens;  it  is  the  samceverywhere.  ^lanypcoples 
have  died  out  before  the  pakeha  ; but  many  also 
have  lived.  Let  ns  speak  of  a few  eases. 

Eighty  years  ago  there  were  many  thousands 
of  natives  in  Tasmania  ; now  there  is  not  a single 
one — all  have  died  ! These  people  learned  some 
of  the  bad  ways  of  the  whites,  but  none  of  the 
good  ones.  The  Tasmanians  are  gone  ! 

The  natives  of  \‘ietoria  were  just  the  same, 
and  thousands  of  them  have  died;  bnt  at  last  a 
few  of  them  have  been  got  together  and  taught 
properly  in  schools.  It  seems  that  these  are 
learning  some  of  the  whites’  good  ways,  and  it 
is  likely  that  these  peojile  will  live. 

The  Red  Indians,  too,  learnt  to  drink  rum 
and  to  do  wrong  like  the  whites,  bnt  they  Avonld 
never  become  tame  and  take  care  of  themselves 
as  Avhitcs  do,  so  they  died  out  as  fast  as  the 
Avhite  people  settled  near  where  they  lived.  Bnt 
now  it  is  said  that  the  heart  of  the  Indian  has 
■changed  ; he  is  taking  to  the  good  ways  of  the 
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wliite  people^  he  sends  Ids  children  to  sehexd,  and 
he  gets  tlieni  to  learn  trades.  AVell,  tlie  Indian 
has  left  off  dying  out ; he  means  to  live. 

The  Negroes  iverc  taken  from  their  own 
country  to  America  to  he  slaves  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and,  though  they  were  often  hadly  treated 
by  their  masters,  yet  they  did  not  die  out.  .lust 
because  they  were  slaves  they  were  prevented 
from  doing  the  things  that  have  caused  other 
races  to  decay.  They  cotild  not  be  lazy;  tluv 
were  made  to  w'ork.  Because  they  wanted  them 
to  work,  their  masters  had  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  fairly  well.  They  could  seldom  drink  too 
much,  because  their  masters  cotild  not,  ami 
would  not,  afford  to  give  them  much  rum.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  they  had  to  jiass  through,, 
the  Negroes  lived  and  throve;  and  now  they  are 
a free  peojile,  getting  properly  taught,  and  holding 
by  law  the  same  rights  as  their  old  masters  have. 

^Vhat  you  have  just  read  should  teach  you 
that,  if  the  Maoris  will  take  to  the  best  Euro- 
pean customs,  they  will  live  and  do  very  well, 
especially  as  they  are  far  more  clever  than  any 
of  the  people  you  have  been  reading  about, 
perhaps  quite  as  clever  and  as  strong  as  the 
pakeha  himself.  But,  if  the  Maori  keeps  to 
his  own  old  ways,  and  adds  to  them  the  worst 
habits  of  the  worst  pakehas,  he  tvill  be  sure  to 
die  out,  like  the  Tasmanians  and  so  many  of 
the  Australians  and  Red  Indians, 
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A clcvci-  doctor  said,  many  years  ago,  that,  iF 
the  Maoris  would  every  day  eat  a pound  oF 
Avlieaten  bread  and  a pound  of  imait,  would  liv<* 
in  houses  with  goo(i  fresh  air  in  them,  and 
would  Avear  better  clothing,  they  Avoidd  soon 
be  thoroughly  lu-althy.  No  doubt  tbcrc  is 
some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  only  |)art  of  th<' 
truth  : in  the  nunaining  lessons  we  must  tiy  to 
find  out  the  whole  truth.  In  Avhat  has  goiu‘ 
before  we  ba\'c  spoken  ol  the*  disease;  in  Avhat 
comes  after  we  must  try  to  show  what  tlu' 
nnnedy  is. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pure  Air. 

If  YOU  were  asked  to  say  M'liat  there  is  in 
this  room  besides  the  things  you  eau  see^  or 
could  see  if  Mliat  covers  them  were  removed, 
some  of  you  might  say  tliere  is  notlung.  Tliis 
answer  would  he  wrong.  The  room  is  full  of 
air.  Wherever  you  go  there  is  air.  We  live 
ill  air,  just  as  fish  live  in  water.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  we  cannot  feel  it  ? We  cannot  feel 
it  in  this  room,  hecausc  it  is  nearly  still  here; 
hut  if  we  go  outside  we  can  feel  it  Avell  enough, 
because  there  it  is  moving.  Ho  you  know 
what  moving  air  is  called  ? Yes,  that  is  right, 
it  is  called  wind.  We  could  make  the  air  in 
this  room  move  by  just  opening  two  of  the 
windows.  There,  we  have  opened  them,  and 
now  you  feel  the  wind.  The  air  that  was  in 
the  room  is  moving  out,  and  fre.s'h  air  is  taking 
its  ])laee. 

^ on  have  oiten  seen  a small  pool  of  water 
with  no  stri'am  running  into  it  and  none 
running  out.  In  such  a pool  the  water  always 
gets  had  in  time  ; dirty  things  fall  into  the 
]K)ol  and  stay  there.  If  you  stir  the  ■water  u]) 
with  a stick  you  tind  that  the  water  has  a very 
had  smell.  \ou  would  not  like  to  drink  such 
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water ; if  you  did  drink  it  you  would  df> 
a very  foolish  thing,  for  this  dirty  water  might 
give  you  a had  fever.  When  you  want  to 
drink,  you  go  to  a running  stream;  there  the 
water  is  and  clean. 

By  closing  up  all  the  holes  through  ■which 
air  could  get  into  this  rooni  you  could  make  it 
into  a sort  of  air-pool.  In  any  air-pool  of  this 
kind  whatever  had  thing  may  be  in  the  air 
must  stay  there,  it  cannot  get  away  ; and,  if 
there  is  much  of  what  makes  the  air  in  a I'oom 
bad,  then  the  air  is  no  more  fit  to  breathe  than 
the  water  in  a dirty  pool  is  fit  to  drink. 

We  must  now  mention,  very  briefly,  one  or 
two  things  which  it  is  hoped  your  teacher  Avill 
thoroughly  explain  to  you.*  Air  is  made  up 
of  two  things;  one  of  these  is  called  oxygen — 
you  need  not  mind  the  name  of  the  other. 
You  should  try  to  remember  the  word  oxygen,. 
because  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  things  that  the  world  contains.  If 
all  the  oxygen  were  taken  out  of  the  air  we 
could  not  live  five  minutes.  If  you  take  a stick 
and  light  it,  it  is  oxygen  that  makes  it  burn. 
If  you  were  to  put  the  lighted  stick  into  a place 
where  there  was  no  oxygen,  the  flame  would 
go  out  instantly.  Well,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  oxygen  keeps  the  stick  burning,  it  keeps  us 

* See  Bickerton’s  “Materials  for  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Science,”  page  35. 
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alive.  If  much  of  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air  in 
whicli  we  are  he  taken  aM  ay  or  spoiled,  then  we 
grow  ill,  and  if  we  did  not  get  fresh  air  wc 
should  die. 

Well,  "we  take  in  this  oxygen,  and  it  does  us 
good  ; we  hreathe  out  something  else.  The  name 
of  this  other  thing  is  earhonic  acid.  This  is 
just  the  same  thing  as  is  produced  when  char- 
coal is  burnt.  You  must  remember  this  name, 
carbonic  acid,  too ; for,  just  as  oxygen  is  good 
for  us  to  breathe,  so  carl)onie  acid  is  very 
l)ad  : it  is  a real  poison.  If  we  had  a box  full 
of  i)ure  earl)ouic  acid,  and  a mouse  or  a bird  got 
into  it,  it  would  die  instantly.  A very  small 
portion  indeed  of  tiiis  gas  mixed  with  a lot 
ol  good  air  does  no  harm  ; hut  if  there  is 
much  of  it,  it  is  had,  and  the  more  of  it  there 
is  in  the  air  the  worse  the  air  is  for  us  to 
l)rcathc. 

Xow,  let  us  remember  that  everybody  breathes 
out  this  gas,  and  then  try  to  understand  what 
lia])pens  in  a tvhure  puni,  or  in  any  room  in 
which  had  air  cannot  he  replaced  by  fresh  air. 
On  going  into  such  a room  the  people  at 
first  breathe  in  oxygen  and  hreathe  out  car- 
bonic acid  j that  is,  they  take  in  what  is  good 
for  them  and  give  out  what  is  bad.  If  the 
air  were  moving  the  carbonic  aedd  would  he 
carried  awav  and  fresh  air  would  be  brought  in 
tor  the  peo[)lc  to  get  more  oxygen  from.  lint 
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the  air  is  not  moving  out;  it  is  remaining  where 
it  is,  and  so  the  earbonie  acid  remains,  too.  Of 
course  the  oxygen  is  not  taken  out  of  all  the  air 
at  once,  but  only  out  of  that  part  that  is 
breathed  ; but  the  carbonic  acid  soon  mixes  with 
the  whole  of  the  air  and  begins  to  spoil  it. 

This  is  the  way  the  thing  goes  on  ; At  first 
the  people  breathe  oxygen,  then  less  oxygen  and 
a little  carbonic  acid,  then  less  oxygen  and  more 
carbonic  acid,  then  less  oxygen  and  a great  deal 
more  of  this  poisonous  gas.  As  the  people  go 
on  breathing  air  with  niich  carbonic  acid  in  it, 
they  find  themselves  growing  drowsy  and  sleepy ; 
then  comes  headache ; if  the  room  were  very 
small,  so  that  at  last  there  was  a very  large 
quantity  of  the  gas  in  the  air,  the  people  in  the 
rooin  would  faint  away  and  die. 

There  is  an  old  Maori  story  about  a man 
called  Tawhaki  Avho  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
It  is  said  that  this  maids  father  had  been  killed 
in  war  and  his  mothcl’  had  been  made  a slave. 
Tawhaki  went  with  a friend  to  set  his  mother 
free  and  to  carry  off  the  bones  of  his  father,  and 
also  to  kill  all  his  enemies.  When  he  came  to 
the  whare  where  his  mother  was  he  found  all  the 
people  away.  The  mother  told  the  two  friends 
how  to  hide  themselves,  and  what  they  must  do 
in  order  that  all  their  enemies  might  be  killed. 
Well,  the  people  of  the  place,  who  were  very 
numerous,  came  home  in  the  evening,  and. 
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■after  looking  about  to  see  that  all  Mas  safe, 
they  Meat  to  sleep.  The  mother  of  TaM'haki 
sat  cloM  u outside  of  the  door  ; it  mtis  her  duty  to 
call  the  people  in  the  morning,  Mdieu  it  M as  time 
to  got  up.  As  soon  as  all  the  people  M'ero  asleej) 
TaM'haki  and  his  friend  came  up  and  stopped 
every  hole  in  the  Mharc.  Of  course  air  and 
light  could  not  get  in.  Nom'  and  again  some 
one  asked  if  it  Mas  time  to  get  up,  hut  the 
mother  said,  “No.’'  At  last  all  Mas  quiet.  The 
young  men  opened  the  holes  in  the  M'harc,  and 
it  Mas  found  that  all  the  men  inside  Mere  dead. 
The  story  says  the  people  Mere  killed  bjr  the  light 
of  the  snn.  No  doubt,  if  the  story  is  true,  it  M as 
earbouie  acid,  and  not  the  sun,  that  did  thcMork. 

lint  earbonie  acid  is  not  the  only  bad  thing 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a ivhure  pind  or  a close 
room  in  m Inch  there  are  many  jx'ople.  We  also 
breathe  out  M'ater,  and  this  fills  a close  roo)ii 
M'ith  a nasty  sort  of  fox. 

Then,  again,  if  any  one  has  to  go  into  a 
room  of  this  kind  in  mIucIi  there  are  many 
people  his  nose  M'ill  tell  him  that  there  is 
anotlicr  very  bad  thing.  It  is  a very  nseful 
thing,  this  nose  of  ours;  mc  should  do  M'ell  to 
attend  to  uhat  it  tells  us,  and  never  take  it 
M-here  it  does  not  like  to  go.  The  bad  smell 
that  ofiends  the  nose  in  this  case  is  caused  by 
very  little  scraps  of  Morn-out  matter  from  the 
lungs  and  from  the  skin.  It  is  ahvays  bad,  and 
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sometimes  very  dangerous,  to  breathe  air  that 
has  this  kind  of  had  smell ; it  sometimes  causes 
fever,  bad  sore  throats,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind. 

In  a Aullage  in  Seotland  a few  years  ago  a 
number  of  people  met  to  have  a dance.  The 
M'eather  was  very  eold,  so  they  shut  up  all  the 
doors,  stopped  up  the  ehimneys,  and  did  the 
best  they  eould  to  keep  the  cold  air  from 
coming  in.  Well,  these  people  breathed  in  a 
lot  of  this  poisonous  stuff,  and  in  a day  or  two 
most  of  them  were  very  ill  and  some  of  them 
died  of  fever.  No  doubt  many  ]\Iaoris  have 
caught  fcA^er  in  nearly  the  same  way. 

We  may  believe,  then,  that  good  fresh  aii-, 
which  many  of  us  think  so  little  of,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  things  for  preserving  health. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  fresh  air  very 
often  destroys  or  removes  things  that  cause  batl 
smells  and  that  hurt  the  health.  If  a room  is 
damp,  close,  and  unhealthy,  a constant  stream  of 
fresh  air  will  often  set  it  right.  For  this  reason  a 
chimney  in  a room  is  a good  thing,  even  if  it  be 
not  used  for  fires.  Where  there  is  a chimney 
a stream  of  fresh  air  nearly  always  runs  through 
the  room  whenever  the  door  is  opened.  It  is 
true  that  a chimney  sometimes  makes  a room 
colder,  hut  cold  is  not  nearly  such  a bad  thing 
as  foul  air.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
chimneys  when  we  come  to  talk  about  warmth. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Clean  Water. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  cannot  live  without 
water.  Next  to  air,  water  is  the  most  nccdriil 
of  all  things.  A man  can  live  without  food  for 
a long  time,  pci'haps  ten  or  even  fifteen  days  ; 
he  could  not  do  without  water  for  more  than 
four  or  five  days.  It  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter  that  had  air  is  very  hurtful ; in  this,  w(' 
are  to  learn  that  wc  ought  always  to  drink  good 
pure  water,  and  to  take  great  pains  to  he  sui'c 
that  it  is  good,  because  water  that  may  seem 
quite  good  may  yet  he  really  very  had  and 
unwholesome. 

A'ou  all  know  what  an  animal  is.  A man 
is  an  animal,  so  is  a lioi’se,  so  is  a fish,  and  so  is 
a fly.  Now,  you  wdll  notice  that  these  animals 
arc  not  all  of  the  same  size  : some  are  very  large, 
like  the  horse  and  the  elephant;  some  are  small, 
like  the  fly.  But  even  the  fly  is  large  beside 
some  other  animals.  The  mosquito  and  the 
sandfly  arc  smaller  than  the  fly.  There  is  one 
very  small  animal,  not  much  larger  than  a ])in’s 
point.  This  little  animal  gets  on  the  skin  of 
people  that  do  not  keep  themselves  clean ; it 
makes  a hole  in  the  skin  and  lives,  and  lays  its 
eggs,  in  that  hole.  This  causes  the  disease 
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called  hahhaki.  This  has  been  found  out  hy 
the  use  of  glasses  that  make  small  things  look 
large  and  so  enable  us  to  see  them.  But  there 
arc  animals  smaller  still  than  that  M-hich  causes 
hakihald.  These  can  only  be  seen  with  verv 
strong  glasses.  Some  of  these  are  very  hurtful 
to  men  and  other  large  animals.  There  is  one 
that  lives  in  the  pig  and  gives  it  a verv  bad 
complaint.  If  a man  eats  pork  that  contains 
these  animalsj  which  arc  like  very  small, 
fine  hairs,  he  is  sure  to  be  very  ill,  and  perhaps 
die,  unless  the  meat  has  been  so  thoroughlv 
cooked  as  to  kill  all  these  little  creatures.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  there  are  other 
animals  so  very  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
by  any  means  that  we  have  yet  found  out ; we 
know  that  they  exist  because  we  see  the  bad 
work  they  do,  which  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
done  by  the  little  creatures  that  sometimes  make 
pork  so  unwholesome. 

Doctors  tell  us  that  many  bad  diseases  are 
caused  by  animals  of  this  kind,  or  by  what  are 
called  their  germs,  which  you  may  think  of  as 
their  eggs.  It  is  thought,  though,  that  some  of 
these  small  creatures  are  not  animals,  but  plants. 
The  germs  of  these  you  might  consider  to  be 
spores  or  seeds.  AVe  shall  always  speak  of  these 
eggs  or  seeds  as  disease-germs.  You  will  under- 
stand from  what  has  been  said  that  these  disease- 
germs,  though  so  veiy  small,  are  most  dangerous 
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tilings!,  and  that  ^ve  ought  to  take  great  care  not 
to  let  any  ol‘  them  get  into  our  bodies. 

Disease-germs  are  i'onnd  in  various  kinds  of 
places,  but  vliat  suits  them  best  is  some  kind  of 
tilth.  They  seem  to  like  lilth  just  as  avc  like 
sugar.  In  bad  air,  in  bad  water,  in  messes  of 
any  kind  they  arc  always  very  likely  to  be  iire- 
sent.  Try  to  remember,  then,  that,  besides  being- 
nasty,  all  tilth  is  bad,  because  filth  is  the  home 
of  disease-germs.  You  must  understand  that 
dirt  does  not  muke  these  genus,  but,  if  tberc  is 
anv  kind  of  dirt  about  and  germs  fall  upon 
it,  they  settle  there,  grow  up,  and  become 
strong,  and  then  produce  fresh  germs  very  fast 
indeed. 

'I'liesc  germs  arc  not  easily  killed  ; most  of 
them  eaii  be  carried  about  in  (dothing,  or  by  the 
air,  or  in  -ivatcr.  Thus  it  is  that  they  spread 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  (piite  certain  that 
many  very  bad  kinds  can  live  and  thrive  in 
water,  and  especially  in  standing  water.  For 
this  reason  it  is  always  well  for  us  to  get  our 
water  from  a running  stream  when  we  can  do  so. 
In  England  a fever  of  a very  bad  kind  has  often 
been  traced  to  ponds  and  mcUs  into  which  filth 
with  disease-germs  in  it  has  found  its  way. 

\ou  can  now  see  how  earefnl  people  ought  to 
be  about  the  water  they  drink.  It  is  not  enougli 
for  water  to  look  pure  ; we  must  be  sure  that  it 
is  pure,  by  taking  it  from  a place  uhere  filtk 
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cannot  get  into  it.  If  %vc  liavc  to  drink  Mater 
from  a pool  at  the  foot  of  a liill  M-e  rnu.st  be  very 
careful  to  see  that  there  is  no  had  thing  on  the 
higli  ground  above  that  might  he  carried  doMii 
into  the  pool  in  M'et  -weather.  It  is  very  danger- 
ous to  drink  M'ater  from  a pool  that  lies  beloM  a 
vjalii  tapu,  or  even  beloM-  a place  Mhere  pcoi)le 
are  living.  Filth  is  often  carried  down  into  a 
pool  by  rain^  and  if  this  filth  has  disease-germ < 
in  it  and  they  gej  into  the  pool  they  Mill  remain 
there  and  increase ; by-and-by  fever  Mill  come, 
and  people  Avill  M^onder  why. 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  too,  not  to  drink 
M^atcr  that  horses  and  pigs  can  get  at.  Pig-; 
especially  are  almost  sure  to  make  water  vcrv 
uuMholesome  for  drinking.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  cases  of  fever  and  boMel-com- 
plaint  occur  amongst  the  I\faoris  through  their 
drinking  M'ater  that  has  been  spoiled  by  ])igs, 
■cattle,  and  horses. 

Sometimes  good  water  for  drinking  cannot  be 
got.  There  is  a M'ay  by  M'hich  bad  M ater  may 
be  made  nearly  safe  to  drink.  Water  that  has 
been  boiled  a good  Mhile  and  alloMcd  to  stand 
for  some  time  will  generally  be  Mholesome 
enough.  Of  course  the  stuff  that  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  that  has  been  boiled 
should  not  be  drunk.  You  may  ask  what  good 
is  done  by  boiling  the  Avater.  The  ansMcr  is 
that  the  great  heat  kills  all  the  disease-germs 
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tliat  may  bo  in  it.  This  lead.s  us  to  speak  of 
other  kinds  of  drink  besides  eold  Mater. 

Tea,  coii’ce,  and  cocoa  are  very  mneb  liked 
by  pakelias.  Maoris  do  not  seenn  to  care  so 
much  for  them.  It  Mould  ])erliaps  be  mcII  for 
them  if  they  did,  seeing  that  the  Mater  vith^ 
Avhich  these  drinks  arc  made  has  to  l)c  boiled. 

The  only  other  kinds  of  drink  that  mc  need 
speak  of  arc  thos(>  that  contain  s[)irit — such 
drinks  as  rum,  Iji'andy,  gin,-  Avine,  and  beer. 
iMncli  evil  Ayill  have  to  be  said  about  these  thinji's 
directly;  let  ns,  tlierefore,  first  give  them  fair- 
play  and  say  Avhat  good  avc  can  about  tliem. 

Spirits  and  wine  can  do  l>nt  little  good  if 
they  are  used  as  an  ordinary  drink;  but  if  a man 
feels  cold  a glass  of  rum  Avill  make  him  feel 
Avarmcr  for  a U'av  minnti's  ; if  In;  feeis  sad  a 
little  Mine  aaiU  make  him  merrier  foi’  a short 
time ; a glass  of  beer  may  sometimes  supply  the 
place  of  food  to  a hungry  man  for  a little  Avhile, 
or  make  one  tnat  is  tired  Ic-el  a little  stronger 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  Some- 
times M-hcn  a person  is  extremely  ill  and  seems 
just  about  to  die  thi’ougli  Awakness,  Aiine,  beer, 
or  spirits  may  ('liable  him  to  live  on  a little" 
longer,  and  perhaps  get  over  Ids  sickness.  This 
is  about  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  these 
things.  It  appears  that  tlu'y  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a sort  of  medicine,  to  be  Aised  only 
Avhen  a doctor  says  they  are  wanted. 
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Amongst  tlic  evil  tilings  that  strong  drink 
docs  arc  tlicse  : — It  often  spoils  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  and  the  brain.  It  sometimes  takes 
atvay  from  a man  nearly  all  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  makes  him  willing  to  lie  or  steal 
in  order  to  get  the  means  of  getting  drunk,  or 
to  hide  the  bad  work  he  has  done  throuirh  his 
drinking.  It  often  keeps  a man,  his  wife,  and 
bis  family  in  misery  Avhen  they  might  be  very 
Iiapjiy.  Drink  often  makes  a rich  man  Avho 
rises  it  poor,  and  it  ahvays  makes  a jioor  man 
poorer.  It  causes  many  people — broivn,  uhite, 
yelloAv,  black,  and  red — to  go  mad  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  and  some  of  them  to  be  mad  till 
the  end  of  their  days.  It  brings  about  many 
bad  accidents  and  thousands  of  deaths  every 
year. 

It  seems,  then,  that  tliis  drink  does  I'ery  little 
good,  and  a great  deal  of  lery  fearful  harm. 
Drinking,  too,  has  this  strange  thing  about  it  : 
No  one  who  drinks  at  all  can  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  dreadful  habit  ivill  not  get  bold  of 
him  and  b'ceome  bis  master;  no  dadukcr  of 
beer  and  spii’its  can  say  tiiat  be  is  safe.  It 
ajqicars,  then,  that  our  best  plan  is  not  to  use 
strong  drink  at  all;  to  make  up  our  minds  that, 
Avbaievcr  otlicrs  may  do,  v.c  will  not  be  friends 
Avitli  rum  or  brandy,  v.  iuc  or  beer,  or  any  of  the 
family.  Let  us  use  tea  or  coffee,  or,  if  we 
cannet  get  these,  let  us  drink  good  pure  water. 
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M'c  shall  learn  .something  about  another  very 
iroocl  drink  ■when  'wc  come  to  siieak  about  the 
different  sorts  oi‘  food. 


CIIAPTEE  VII. 

Healthy  Site  tor  1ve.sidence. 

In  tlic  old  time  iMaoris  -were  nearly  ahvays 
at  -oar,  and  the  people  of  one  settlement  never 
knew  the  moment  when  they  ^Yonld  be  attacked 
by  those  of  another  settlement.  Hence  tlicy 
could  not  be  fairly  safe  unless  they  livcd^  in  the 
night-time  at  any  rate,  in  a strongly-fortified 
place,  one  that  an  enemy  could  not  easily  get  at. 
Xow,  the  top  of  a high  hill  is  a natural  fort,  and 
very  little  work  Mill  make  it  very  strong  indeed. 
The  higher  the  hill  is,  in  reason,  the  better. 

These  hiii-forts  or  pas  had  other  good  things 
about  them  besides  being  strong  and  safe  : there 
Mas  ahvays  plenty  of  pure  fresh  air  to  be  got 
outside  of  the  dMcllings ; it  M as  very  easy  1o  get 
rid  of  fflth  by  just  throMing  it  doMu  the  side  of 
the  hill ; no  M'atcr  eoidd  settle  in  pools  on  such 
high  ground  ; and  there  could  be  no  sMamps  near. 

Of  course  the  Maori  theu  made  his  planta- 
tions on  the  loM-  grounds  as  he  does  nov,  be- 
cause such  grounds  produce  the  best  crops  ; but 
he  generally  used  to  Mork  on  his  cultivation  by 
day,  and  I’cturn  to  his  ]>a  as  evening  came  on. 
M hile  he  lived  in  this  May  there  Mas  very  little 
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chance  of  his  getting  fever  or  any  complaint  of 
tliat  kind ; he  was  ill  often  enough,  perhaps,  but 
not  from  that  sort  of  disease.  This  kind  of  life 
was  found  to  be  troublesome,  no  doubt ; but  the 
Maori  had  to  live  in  that  way  if  he  wished  to 
escape  death. 

Now,  all  this  is  changed;  the  Maori  is  safe 
by  day  and  by  night ; he  has  no  longer  to  pro- 
tect himself  ; the  law  protects  him  ; there  is  no 
fear  of  his  being  attacked  and  killed  by  a hostile- 
tribe,  and  no  reason  why  he  should  gather  his 
crop  into  a stronghold  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
i\Iaori,  therefore,  now  lives  on  or  near  his  culti- 
vations. These  are,  of  course,  still  on  the  low 
land.  Now,  low  lands  are  nearly  always  damp. 
Of  course  the  richest  land  that  can  be  found  is 
chosen  for  the  cultivations.  The  richer  the  soil 
is,  the  more  decaying  matter  it  contains.  But 
these  two  things  together — damp  and  decaying 
matter — favour  the  growth  of  very  many  forms 
of  life,  and  of  disease-germs  among  the  rest.  A 
swamp  with  much  rotten  wood  and  plenty  of 
(lead  leaves  and  grass  in  it  is  just  the  jdace 
V here  some  kinds  of  fever  germs  grow  fastest. 
No  pakeha  that  understands  these  matters  doubts 
that  this  change  of  place  for  living  in  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  fevers  that  now  so  often  afflict 
the  Natives. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  iSIaori 
to  return  to  his  old  hill-forts  and  live  in  them. 
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ilor  would  it  be  desirable.  If  proper  care  is 
taken,  people  rvho  live  on  low  ground  may  be 
fairly  liealtliy ; but  if  they  live  on  low  laud, 
with  swampy  soil  for  the  floor  of  their  whares,  or 
even  -with  swampy  ground  very  near  them,  tlicy 
never  can  be  healthy.  Even  in  summer-time  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  live  on  such  ground  ; for, 
though  the  water  may  then  be  all  gone,  it  is 
verv  likely  that  the  fever  germs  arc  still  there. 
Perhaps  these  arc  only  M'aiting  for  a slight  showci’ 
of  rain  to  come  upon  them  to  make  them  spring 
into  life  and  begin  to  do  great  harm  to  the 
people  that  live  nhere  they  are.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Maoris  -who  go  to  the 
sum-fields  suffer  in  this  M'av.  IIom"  often  do  mc 

o 

hear  of  Natives  being  taken  ill,  and  dying  of 
fever  after  they  have  been  gum-digging  for  sonn; 
time.  Natives  who  do  this  kind  of  u'ork  in 
swampy  ground  should  be  very  careful  to  put 
their  sleeping-places  on  high  land,  so  that  they 
may  live  in  the  su'amps  as  short  a time  as  possible. 
It  is  better  to  have  to  walk  half  a mile  to  work 
than  to  catch  a bad  fever  by  sleeping  -where 
disease-germs  arc.  If  yon  are  going  to  place 
the  whai’e  in  nhich  yon  mean  to  live  on  low 
ground,  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
swamp  or  standing  Avater  of  any  kind,  unless 
this  Avater  be  a large  lake  ; even  then  it  should 
be  near  deej),  not  shalloAV,  Avater.  If  the 
ground  generally  be  low,  you  should  place  the 
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■whare  on  tlie  liigliest  piece  you  can  find.  Small 
drains  should  he  dug  leading  away  from  all 
places  where  water  can  lie  to  lower  grotnul. 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  floor  of  your  nhare 
always  dry  and  comfortahlcj  you  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  dig  a Y trench,  about  two  feet 
deep,  right  through  the  middle  of  the  ground  on 
w^hich  the  whare  is  to  stand,  and  to  lead  it  away 
till  it  reaches  much  lower  ground  some  dis- 
tance off.  This  trench  should  he  filled  with 
stones  or  very  coarse  gravel  to  the  height  of  one 
foot  or  more,  and  then  some  of  the  earth  orit  of 
the  trench  should  be  levelled  to  make  a good 
floor,  and  the  rest  should  be  used  to  fill  up  tiie 
trench.  It  may  seem  to  you  tliat  this  work 
would  give  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  really  it 
would  not  take  a man  long  to  do  it,  and  if  he 
once  tried  the  plan  he  would  find  it  so  good  that 
he  would  never  give  it  up  again. 

To  show  what  a good  thing  it  is  to  make 
proper  drains,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  there 
are  large  tracts  of  land  in  England,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  wdiere  formerly  no  one  could 
live  because  of  the  fever,  ague,  and  other  bad 
diseases  that  the  people  who  tried  to  live  there 
were  sure  to  have.  One  of  these  fevers  was  like 
that  which  the  Maoris  now  suffer  from.  'Well, 
tliese  lands  have  been  properly  drained  ; there  arc 
now^  great  numbers  of  people  living  on  them, 
and  these  people  have  very  good  health. 
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It  is  to  be  liopcd  that  tlio  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  all  Maoris  M ill  live  in  lionses  some- 
tliiiia;  lihe  those  that  tlie  Europeans  build^  not 
(piite  so  large,  perhaps,  bntcpiitc  as  comfortable, 
witli  good,  nsefnl  furnitnrc  in  them,  mul,  above 
all,  good  beds,  raised  at  least  a foot  above  the 
ground. 

It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  dis- 
tricts -where  there  is  suitable  stone,  the  Maoris 
do  not  build  houses  of  rublilc-work,  as  the  people 
in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  do.  They 
could  make  the  mortar  that  would  be  needed  by 
burning  the  shells  found  on  the  sea-shore,  if 
they  could  not  get  lime  in  any  other  way.  Such 
houses  Mould  ahvays  be  Avarm  and  comfortable, 
and  they  Avonld  last  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  thing  that  lu’cveuts  IMaoris  from  Imilding 
Mich  houses  is,  perhaps,  that  they  arc  afraid,  or 
do  not  like,  to  live  in  a house  wliere  any  one  has 
died.  Hoav  would  the  i\Iaoris  get  on  in  London, 
where  people  have  bcim  living  and  dying  in  the 
same  houses  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
perhaps  V Tapi'  ncA’cr  hurts  these  people  ; al- 
though they  keep  on  using  the  same  houses, 
they  live  a great  deal  longer  than  the  iNiaoris  do. 
In  old  times  English  people  used  to  have  a sort 
of  tujju — at  least  they  sometimes  thought  that 
houses  Avere  haunted,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  came  into  them  to  do  harm  to  the  living. 
They  are  Aviser  uoav,  these  pakehas  ; by-and-by 
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pcrliaps  tlic  Maori  also  will  hccome  M-iser  alxjut 
this  matter. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

'Wholesome  Food. 

Eabies  are  fed  oh  milk  alone.  They  thrive 
and  get  strong  on  this  food.  Jvom',  if  Me  ean 
find  out  what  there  is  in  milk  we  shall  knoMv, 
perhaps^  -what  kinds  of  food  Ave  require  to  keep 
us  strong.  Let  us  learn,  then,  udiat  milk  eon- 
tains.  First,  there  is  in  milk  something  that  is 
almost  the  same  thing  as  the  lean  parts  of  meat. 
W'e  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  understand  this,  but 
doctors  tell  us  that  they  find  that  a great  part  of 
cheese,  Avhich,  as  you  kiiouq  is  made  from  milk, 
is  iu  no  May  different  from  the  greater  part  of 
lean  meat.  There  is  also  much  sugar  iu  milk ; 
if  we  taste  milk  m'C  find  it  quite  su  eet  : so  sugar 
is  the  second  thing.  Then  milk  contains  fat ; 
butter,  Mdiich  is  a kind  of  fat,  is  made  from 
cream,  Mhich  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  that  is 
allowed  to  stand  quite  still  : fat,  then,  is  the 
third  thi:ig  that  is  to  be  found  iu  milk.  If  milk 
be  put  on  a fire  in  a saucei3au  and  be  alloM  cd  to 
boil,  steam  muII  rise  from  it ; M'hen  this  steam 
gets  cool  again,  it  turns  into  u ater : water  is 
the  fourth  thing.  Then,  if  milk  be  allowed  to 
boil  till  it  becomes  quite  solid,  and  if  it  be  still 
made  hotter  and  hotter,  it  M'ill  at  last  be  nearly 
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all  gone  ; all  that  will  be  left  will  be  some 
stuff  that  we  may  call  salts  : salts  are  the  fifth 
thing  that  milk  contains. 

■\Ve  may  say^  then,  that  the  five  things  that 
are  needed  to  make  good  food  are  the  stuff  that 
lean  meat  contains,  and  sugar,  fat,  water,  and  salts. 
Lean  meat  is  good  for  forming  flesh ; that  is  its 
chief  work.  We  know  that  if  a man  lives  on  lean 
meat  alone,  it  will  make  him  fleshy  and  strong, 
but  not  fat ; indeed,  the  fat  of  his  body  will 
waste  away  if  he  eats  nothing  but  this  sort  of 
food.  The  work  of  fat  and  sugar  is  partly  to 
make  us  warm  aiid  partly  to  help  us  to  work. 
Here  you  must  be  told  a strange  thing,  -which  your 
teacher  will,  most  likely,  explain  to  you  further : 
it  is  that,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  fat  of  a 
candle  keeps  the  flame  going,  the  fat  that  we  cat 
keeps  up  the  warmth  of  the  body.  Sugar  doe.s 
the  same  thing.  AVatcr,  of  course,  goes  into 
the  blood  and  becomes  part  of  it,  and  hclj)s  to 
form  every  part  of  the  body.  As  for  the  salts, 
they  arc  of  use  to  keep  the  blood  healthy,  to  make 
bone,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Milk,  besides  being- 
good  for  babies,  is  a very  nice,  wholesome  drink  for 
people  of  all  ages  ; it  is,  of  course,  both  food  and 
drink.  The  potato  is  the  food  that  the  Maori 
cats  most  of;  this  contains  a large  quantity  of 
starch.  Starch  as  it  passes  through  the  body 
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lias  a juice  poured  upon  it  which  turns  it  into 
sujrar.  Potatoes  contain  also  salts  and  flesh- 
I'onniug  stuff,  hut  not  enough  ; they  arc  verv 
good,  hut  something  else  should  he  eaten  along 
with  them.  It  would  he  well  if  I^Iaoris  would 
get  into  the  way  of  eating  a little  salt  with  their 
potatoes,  and  indeed  with  all  their  food  ; this 
would  do  them  much  good,  and  in  a verj'  short 
time  they  would  like  the  salt  very  much.  The 
kumara,  also,  and  the  taro,  are  very  good  indeed. 
It  would  he  a good  thing  if  IMaoris  nearly  always 
ate  more  flesh-forming  food  along  with  their 
potatoes  and  kumaras.  Meat,  fish,  or  cockles 
would  do  very  well. 

It  would  also  he  well  if  they  made  it  a rule 
to  cat  a little  fat  of  some  kind  with  eveiy  meal. 
It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when 
IMaoris  will  keep  cows  and  use  hutter  and  milk, 
just  as  Europeans  do.  In  any  case  hutter  is 
ACjy  good  for  them,  and  they  should  eat  it 
whenever  they  can  get  it.  It  has  been  found 
that  hutter  is  very  useful  for  people  that  have  a 
tendency  to  consumption.  Cod-liver  oil,  which 
is  a kind  of  fat,  is  given  to  sueh  persons  hy 
doctors,  and  it  is  found  to  do  them  much  good. 

Maoris  arc  very  fond  of  rotten  corn.  If  this 
stuff  is  eaten  at  all  it  ought  to  he  thoroughly 
well  cooked,  hecause,  from  the  way  in  which  it 
is  prepared,  there  is  much  danger  of  its  collect- 
ing disease-germs.  This  Maori  way  of  using 
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c'oru  is  :i  vorv  ■wasteful  one,  because  nearly  all 
the  sugar  and  starch  in  the  corn  arc  destroyed. 
Some  years  ago  many  of  the  INfaoris  had  small 
steel  mills  nith  which  they  used  to  grind  their 
eorn.  Why  have  they  given  these  up  ? Did 
they  find  it  hard  tvork  to  use  them  ? It  is  a 
pity  that  they  have  taken  to  this  rotten  eorn 
instead  of  the  good  meal  they  used  formerly. 

Pakeha  Food  agrees  -with  the  I'.Iaori  very  well, 
and  he  might  easily  use  a great  deal  of  it  if  he 
did  not  spend  so  nuieh  money  on  spirits.  When 
a young  Maori  child  from  a Native  settlement 
goes  to  a hoarding-school  he  is,  perhajis,  thin, 
weak,  a:nl  misei’ahle  ; after  he  has  hcen  living 
on  pakcha  food  for  a month  or  two  he  is  fat, 
sti'ong,  and  hi’ight.  There  can  he  no  douht  that 
all  men  arc  mneh  better  when  they  cat  various 
kinds  of  food  and  do  not  live  on  om;  thiim' 
only.  It  is  not  to  he  expeeh'd  that  the  IMaori 
nil  I give  up  his  old  "ways  all  at  once,  hut  it 
would  he  a good  thing  for  him  if  he  tried  to 
use  pakcha  fo(«l  as  much  as  ])(jssihlc.  Tjet  him 
leave  the  rum  and  hc'cr  to  men  who  wish  to  die 
soon,  hut  let  him,  if  he  wishes  to  live  a good 
long  time,  mt;  flour,  rice,  sugar,  meat,  and 
hatter;  tluwe  would  do  him  more  good  than  all 
the  rum  in  the  world. 

.Maoris  ought  to  grow  eahhages  and  fruit  more 
than  they  d(j,  ae.d  when  they  have  grown  them 
they  should  eat  [)lenty  of  them  themselves,  and 
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not  sell  tliem  all  to  the  pakeha.  This  kind  of 
food  has  some  flesh-forming  and  fat-making  stuff 
in  it ; hut  it  is  very  rich  in  salts,  which,  as  was 
said  before,  make  and  keep  the  blood  pure  and 
sweet.  By-and-by  we  ought  to  see  near  everv 
Maori  wharc  a nice  garden  with  cabbages,  iiea-*, 
beans,  and  such  like  things,  as  well  as  fruit, 
growing  in  it.  This  kind  of  food  would  do 
much  to  keep  away  scrofula  and  skin  disease. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  speak  about  in 
connection  with  food.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
good  food.  It  must  be  properly  cooked,  if  it  is 
to  do  its  w'ork  w'ell.  The  Maori  oven  is  very 
good  iiideed.  Meat,  fish,  potatoes,  and  kuraaras 
cooked  in  it  are  very  well  cooked.  But  it  would 
be  well  if  less  troublesome  ways  of  cooking  were 
sometimes  used.  A gridiron  is  a good  thing, 
and  so  is  a saucepan  or  a small  boiler,  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  learn  to  use  them. 

Some  Maoris  like  their  meat  underdone.  They 
may  sometimes  be  seen  eating  it  nearly  raw. 
There  is  always  danger  in  doing  this  ; meat  is 
sometimes  diseased  even  when  it  looks  very 
good.  If  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked  there  is 
little  danger  in  it.  It  may  be  nasty,  but  the  heat 
has  killed  the  disease-germs,  and  you  may  safely 
cat  it. 

If  you  must  eat  meat  underdone,  try  to  Ikj 
sure  that  it  is  wholesome  meat  before  you  begin. 
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CIIAPTEE  IX. 

Cleanliness. 

The  skin,  which  covers  the  w'holc  body,  is  full 
of  very  small  holes  called  pores.  Throui;di  these 
pores  sweat  is  constantly  coming-  out.  In  very 
hot  weather  we  can  see  it  doing-  so  and  forming- 
little  beads,  like  dew-drops,  on  the  skin.  The 
same  thing  oecnrs  mIicii  mo  have  been  workiim- 
very  hard,  even  in  cold  weather.  But,  besides 
this  sweat  that  we  can  see,  a sort  of  sweat  that 
we  cannot  see  is  always  passing  tlirongh  the 
jiorcs.  A great  part  of  this  is  water,  Init  it  is 
not  all  -water ; grease  and  otlun-  things  that 
are  of  no  further  use  to  the  body  are  thrown 
out  in  this  way.  These  matters  sc'tth'  on  the 
skin  and  form  a sort  of  outside'  covering-  of  dirt, 
which,  if  it  is  not  removed  in  some  way,  soon 
begins  to  stop  nji  the  pores  and  to  prevent  the 
sweat  from  coming  tlirongh  them. 

It  is  a rule  that,  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
body  that  ought  to  come  away  from  it,  it  does  harm 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  body.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  worn-ont  matter  ti-ying  to  get  away 
through  the  pores,  and  these  arc'  choked  np  with 
dirt,  the  health  must  at  once  bc'gin  to  suffer. 

A long  time  ago  there  was  a great  feast  going 
on  at  Home,  and  many  persons  were  dressed  np 
for  it  in  very  strange  ways.  One  little  child 
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•was  to  be  made  like  a golden  image,  so  thin 
gold-leaf  -was  stuck  on  over  the  whole  of  its 
body,  and  of  course  all  the  pores  were  stopjs.-d 
up.  The  child  had  to  sleep  one  night  with  this 
strange  covering  on.  In  the  morning  its  mother 
•went  to  wake  it  up  for  the  feast  : the  j>oor 
little  child  Avas  dead. 

In  America  men  Avho  had  offended  the  ])cople 
of  a town  were  sometimes  stripped  naked  and 
then  coAered  OA'er  Avith  a coat  of  tar  and  fe:i- 
thers.  This  always  made  them  very  ill ; and  if 
the  tar  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  long  thev 
ATOuld  haA’c  died. 

You  could  he  told  many  other  stories  that 
show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  let  the  pores  of  the 
skin  get  choked  uja. 

There  are  two  principal  means  of  removing 
the  outside  covering  of  dirt  that  stops  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  The  first  is  hard  Avork.  'I'his 
causes  the  skin  to  get  hot,  the  greasy  stuff  melts 
and  becomes  loose ; then  much  sAveat  comes  all 
at  once  and  washes  off  much  of  the  dirt  that  is 
stopping  up  the  pores. 

The  other  AvaA'^  is  to  Avash  the  skin  thoroughlv. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  use  both  of  these 
])lans — to  Avork,  run,  ride,  or  Avalk  fast  to  o|)en 
the  jAorcs,  and  then  to  bathe  and  so  Avash  (,ffthe 
SAveat.  If  this  last  thing  is  not  done,  the  sweat 
Avill  settle  on  the  skin  as  soon  as  avc  get  Loiil, 
and  Avill  begin  to  choke  up  the  pores  again. 
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There  arc  some  people,  tliougli,  that  can- 
not M ork  hal'd  enough  to  make  themselves  sweat. 
These  should  bathe  in  warm  water  now  and  then, 
and  take  a very  short  cold  bath  afterwards.  This 
will  do  them  much  good,  and  make  them  feel 
lively  and  happy. 

The  covering  formed  on  the  skin  is  gi’casy,  so, 
unless  it  has  been  made  loose  by  hard  work, 
cold  -water  will  hardly  wash  it  oil'.  But  soap 
removes  it;  soap  mixes  with  grease  and  f^jrms 
something  that  water  can  wash  away.  The  old 
iMaoris  used  clay  instead  of  soap  ; this  is  not  a 
bad  thing  if  nothing  else  can  be  got,  but  s aap  is 
niuch  more  jileasant  to  use.  If  yon  want  to  get 
a thorough  cleansing,  nsC  soap  a;ul  warm  water. 

It  is  not  good  to  lialhe  in  hot  v.  ater  too  often  ; 
hot  water  makes  the  blood  run  to  the  outer 
parts  of  the  body  au;l  takes  it  away  from  the 
heart  and  lungs;  tliese  cannot  then  do  tlieirnork 
properly.  The  bloo;l  is  needed  by  all  parts  of 
the  body;  ivell,  if  most  of  this  blood  is  near  the 
skin  it  cannot  be  doing  full  work  in  the  heart 
atul  lungs,  which  are  always  tvantiug  a good  su|)p!y 
of  blood;  that  is  why  bathing  in  hot  water  Avcakeiis 
these  organs.  Still,  a hot  liath  twice  a Aveek  is 
very  good.  The  heart  can  stand  that,  because  the 
little  harm  that  is  done  to  it  by  its  being  kept  short 
of  blood  for  a time  is  more  than  made  up  for  bv 
the  good  done  to  the  blood  by  tlie  skin’s  being 
put  into  proper  order  and  made  able  to  let  all 
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tlie  bad  stuff  in  the  blood  get  out  through  tho 
pores. 

A short  eold  batli  might  be  taken  every 
morning  by  people  that  are  fairly  strong.  This 
kind  of  bath  would  be  likely  to  keep  them  well. 
People  who  bathe  every  morning  become  aetive 
and  lively,  and  they  seldom  catch  cold,  bathing 
in  cold  weather  gives  a shock  at  first,  and  drives 
the  blood  inwards  from  the  skin.  If  the  bather 
does  not  remain  in  the  water  too  long  the 
heart,  that  has  been  made  strong  by  tlie  blood 
that  has  been  thus  forced  into  it,  drives  the  blood 
out  again  to  the  skin,  and  the  bather  feels  warm 
and  very  comfortable. 

There  is  another  very  good  reason  why  people 
should  keep  themselves  clean.  The  sweat  of 
persons  who  do  not  bathe,  and  who  do  not  often 
change  their  clothes,  gets  stored  up  about  their 
bodies  ; then  dust  and  other  things  stick  to  this 
sweat  and  with  it  form  real  filth.  This  filth  is  food 
for  llcas,  lice,  and  the  small  creatures  that  cause 
itch.  In  some  out-of-the-way  places  Maoris  who 
neglect  to  wash  themselves  are  almost  covered 
with  hakihaki  and  other  bad  skin  diseases,  and 
some  of  them  are  constantly  troubled  with  lice. 
Now,  when  the  body  and  clothes  of  a man  are 
kejit  quite  clean  these  nasty  creatures  cannot 
make  a living  out  of  him,  so  they  have  to  move  off 
to  another  kainga  before  very  long.  But,  if 
any  one  w^ere  making  up  his  mind  to  be  clean 
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Tills  doctor  is  not  like  a Maori  tohungu  ; he 
knows  nothing  about  charms  or  karakius — about 
lielping  sick  people  by  pulling  flax  or  using 
gravel  or  fern-stalks ; he  never  pretends  that 
the  spirits  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  Mdiat  to  do ; 
if  he  sees  that  a man  is  so  ill  that  nothing  can 
be  done  for  him,  he  docs  not  say  that  u itchcraft 
has  caused  the  sickness.  No,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  M'ith  all  this  folly.  But  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  all  kinds  of  diseases  and 
M'ounds,  and  understands  hou'  to  cure  them 
when  they  can  be  cured.  lie  has  been  taught 
by  the  cleverest  doctors,  in  hospitals  where 
there  arc  hundreds  of  sick  persons,  how  to 
know  one  disease  from  another,  and  how  to  tell 
M'hat  medicine  should  be  used  for  each  ease  of 
sickness,  lie  has,  in  fact,  been  to  a medicine 
school,  and  has  been  taught  by  the  very  bi'st 
masters.  One  of  these  masters  knons  all  aiiont 
the  parts  of  the  body;  another  understands  tin; 
uses  of  mcdichucs ; another  is  very  clever  at 
<mring  M ounds  and  broken  bones ; and  so 
on.  Every  master  knoMs  his  omu  Avork  very 
thoroughly. 

'fhe  doctor  has  seen  dead  bodies  cut  uj), 
and  has  cut  them  up  himself.  He  knoMs  tlu' 
place,  the  name,  and  the  use  of  every  bone  and 
muscle  and  organ  of  the  human  body  just  as 
Mcll  as  you  know  the  different  parts  of  yonr 
oM*n  Mharc.  He  knoAvs  hoAV  to  cut  off  an  arm 
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or  a leg  in  the  best  manner,  and  he  can  do  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  curing 
wounds.  This  man  was  not  allowed  to  call 
himself  a doctor  until  he  proved  to  some  of  the 
best  doctors  in  all  the  world,  by  passing  a high 
standard  in  the  medicine  school,  that  he  knew 
all  about  these  things  and  could  do  all  a 
doctoi’’s  work  properly. 

Well,  then,  if  a bad  sickness  comes  upon 
you,  get  one  of  these  doctors,  if  you  can  ; if 
your  sickness  can  be  cured,  he  will  cure  it. 
If  you  cannot  get  a doctor,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  go  for  adA'ice  to  a magistrate,  or  a teacher,, 
or  a minister,  if  one  lives  near  you ; or,  if  you 
arc  very  ill,  you  may  get  your  teacher  to  come 
to  see  you.  Perhaps  he  may  know  what  your 
disease  is,  and  be  able  to  tel,!  you  how  you 
OAjght  to  act,  and  to  give  you  something  that 
Avill  do  you  good. 

If  yoii  cannot  get  any  help  of  this  kind,  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  follow  these  rules  : As  soon 
as  a person  becomes  seriously  ill  he  should  be 
put  into  the  cleanest  and  airiest  wharc  or  room 
that  can  be  got ; but  the  room  must  not  Ix' 
draughty.  A clean,  Avarm,  and  comfortable  bed 
should  be  got  ready.  If  the  sick  person  has 
severe  headache  the  feet  should  be  put  into  hot 
Avater  ; the  hotter,  in  reason,  the  better.  If  it 
can  be  done,  the  patient  should  be  washed  all 
OA'er  AA’ith  warm  Avater  having  a spoonful  or  two 
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of  vinegar  in  it.  The  washing  and  diying 
ninst  be  done  quickly,  and  great  care  should  bo 
taken  to  prevent  tbc  patient  from  catching  cold. 
Tnless  the  sick  person  has  headache,  as  much 
light  as  possible  should  be  let  into  tbc  room.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  good,  light  food  should  be 
given;  maize  flour,  m beaten  flour,  sago,  and  arron- 
root,  nicely  boiled  and  sM'ectencd,  arc  very  good, 
and  they  are  better  still  if  a little  milk  is  mixed 
with  them.  If  the  patient  is  very  -weak,  and  has 
little  or  no  wish  for  food,  every  plan  should  be 
tried  to  make  him  eat  a little.  The  saving  of 
a sick  ])crson’s  life  often  depends  on  this.  If 
the  patient  is  very  thirsty,  narm  water — with 
perhaps  a very  little  oatmeal  or  sugar  in  it — 
will  quench  his  thirst  better  than  cold  xvatcr 
will.  Sometimes  a little  ripe  fruit  is  very  use- 
ful for  quenching  thirst. 

Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  every- 
thing about  tbe  room  and  the  bed  perfectly  clean. 
The  sick  person  should  not  be  trouldcd  ndth 
bad  smells  of  any  kind  ; everything  that  M ould 
cause  him  to  be  so  troubled  sbould  be  taken  out 
at  once  and  buried,  or,  still  better,  Imrnt.  If 
visitors  come  they  should  see  the  sick  man  one 
at  a time,  they  should  say  only  a very  few  words, 
and  then  go  anmy.  Only  one  person  should  act 
as  nurse.  If  the  disease  is  fever  no  one  should 
come  near  the  place  except  the  nurse,  who 
should  not  go  into  the  company  of  other  people 
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until  her  l)ody  and  clothes  have  1x;en  tlioroughly 
■well  washed  with  soap  and  water.  In  case  of 
fever,  too,  great  care  should  he  taken  that 
nothing  with  which  the  sick  person  has  had  tf> 
do — cither  his  clothes  or  anything  else — should 
he  touched  by  any  one  hut  the  nurse,  and  she 
should  handle  them  as  little  as  possible.  After 
the  patient  gets  well  his  clothes  or  blankets  will 
do  no  harm  if  they  are  boiled  for  a long  time, 
or,  still  better,  if  a hangi  is  made  for  them  and 
they  are  baked  or  steamed. 

It  very  often  happens  that,  after  a ]\Iaori  has 
got  through  a fever  or  some  other  serious  com- 
jdaint,  and  would,  with  care,  soon  be  quite  well, 
he  neglects  himself  or  does  some  foolish  thing 
which  causes  him  to  fall  back  again,  and  die  in 
a very  short  time.  Let  the  IMaoris  attend  to 
the  two  or  three  simple  rules  that  follow  and 
this  will  hardly  ever  happen. 

When  fever  or  any  disease  of  that  kind  goes 
away  it  always  leaves  the  patient  very  weak. 
Any  one  that  is  in  a very  weak  state  is  in  danger. 
He  must  try  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
AVhen  a man  is  so  'weak  his  appetite  is  not  good — 
he  cannot  eat  common  food.  Therefore  when  he 
is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  fever  his  friends 
should  get  him  the  nicest  kinds  of  food.  Soup, 
with  a little  salt  in  it,  is  veiy  good  at  first.  A 
potato  roasted  in  the  ashes  might  be  taken 
along  with  it.  Then,  after  a day  or  two,  pigeons, 
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fish,  fresh  lean  meat,  cooked  very  nicely  and 
eaten  with  bread  and  tea,  will  be  very  good  food, 
and  will  soon  make  the  patient  strong. 

When  a man  is  weak  after  a fever  he  must  l)c 
very  careful  indeed  not  to  catch  cold.  A cold  that 
would  be  nothing  to  a strong  man  will  kill  a 
weak  one  in  a few  hours ; so,  while  a man  is 
getting  over  a bad  disease,  he  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  sit  in  a draught,  or  to  get  wet  or 
hot,  or  to  do  anything  that  would  give  him  cold. 

Many  persons,  and  especially  children,  have 
been  killed  by  taking  a journey  after  being  ill. 
Journeys  should  be  made  only  by  strong  persons. 
Those  who  have  had  fever  arc  always  very  weak ; 
to  take  a journey  while  one  is  in  that  state  is 
very  like  trying  to  kill  one’s  self. 

If,  when  you  are  sick,  you  follow  the  rules 
given  in  this  lesson  you  will  find  them  very 
good,  and  not  very  troublesome  to  attend  to. 
The  object  of  neaidy  all  of  them  is  to  make  a 
sick  person  as  comfortable  and  strong  as  possible, 
so  as  to  give  him  a good  chance  of  fighting  with, 
and  conquei’ing  the  disease  that  has  got  hold  of 
him  and  is  trying  to  kill  him. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Maori  Doctors. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  some  wonder- 
ful Maori  doctor  that  is  able  to  cure  nearly 
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every  disease  : Natives  flock  to  tlii.s  doctor 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  a time;  but 
at  last  we  learn  that  he  is  no  good  at  all,  and 
that  the  Maoris  have  found  this  out.  This  is  not 
A'ery  unlike  Avhat  occurs  amongst  the  pakehas. 
A ncAA^spajAcr  tells  us  that  some  ncAV  medicine 
that  will  cure  everything  has  been  discovered, 
and  thousands  of  ignorant  pakehas  buy  this 
medicine  at  a very  high  price.  At  last  it  lx.‘- 
comes  known  that  cither  the  new  medicine  is  a 
very  old  one,  and  that  doctors  have  used  it  for 
a hundred  years ; or  else  that  it  is  really  a new 
one,  but  not  of  the  smallest  use  to  anybody, 
except  the  man  that  makes  money  by  selling  it. 

But  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  iMaori 
doctors  get  so  much  talked  about  ? It  is  in 
some  such  Avay  as  this  : a man  is  ill,  he  goes 
to  a tohiinga,  or  to  some  half-crazy  woman, 
Avlio  tells  him  that  if  he  Avishes  to  get  well  he 
must  go  and  wash  in  a certain  creek  Ha'C  times 
a day,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Well,  lie 
<loes  this,  and  gets  well.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
Avoiidcrful  in  tliis.  People  have  been  very  ill 
indeed  and  hain  refused  to  go  to  a doctor  at  all, 
and  these  people  have  got  Avell.  Do  you  think 
they  got  Avell  beemtse  they  refused  to  go  to  a 
doctor  ? Not  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  many 
sicknesses  go  aAvay  of  themsehns.  There  arc 
some  very  painful  diseases  — such  as  certain 
lands  of  sore  throat — that  go  right  away  CA'cn 
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if  HO  medicine  at  all  be  taken.  Doetors  ean 
give  great  help  even  in  these  cases,  by  prevent- 
ing nineb  pain  and  suffering ; but  they  do  not 
cure  the  disease ; it  dies  out  of  itself,  and  the 
patient  is  well  again.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  think  that  any  ease  of  real  sickness 
has  ever  been  cured  by  these  Maori  doctors  ; 
Avhat  has  happened  is,  that  a man  has  been  ill, 
he  has  visited  the  tohunga,  and  he  has  got  well, 
lie  would  have  got  well  all  the  same  if  the 
tohunga  had  been  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

In  a few  cases,  perha^js,  people  have  been 
cured  in  this  way  : they  felt  ill  and  sad,  and 
thought  themselves  about  to  die ; then  perhaps 
they  heard  that  a Maori  doctor  was  curing  a 
great  many  people  : this  made  them  begin  to 
hope.  When  they  went  to  the  doctor  he  told 
them  they  could  be  cured  : this  made  them  still 
more  hopeful.  Hope  made  them  cheerful  j their 
sadness  went  away  ; their  desire  for  food  came 
back,  and  at  last  they  got  well.  This  was  how 
they  got  cured  by  the  IMaori  doctor.  A visit  to 
a cliccrful  friend,  who  would  have  made  them 
laugh  and  lose  their  sadness,  would  have  done 
them  just  as  much  good. 

But,  M'hilc  these  foolish  IMaori  doctors  can  do 
no  good,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  do  a great 
deal  of  harm.  There  arc  two  ways  in  which 
this  take.?  place.  Sometimes  when  a Native  is 
really  ill  he  goes  to  one  of  these  useless  tohungus 
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instead  of  to  a pakeha  doctor.  Perhaps  be 
wastes  time  in  this  way,  and  at  last  when  he 
f^oes  to  a proper  doctor  it  is  found  to  be  too 
late,  and  he  dies  of  a disease  that  might  easily 
have  been  cured  if  it  had  been  treated  pro[)crly 
at  first.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  a sick  person  has  been  told  by  a to- 
hunga  to  do  something  that  has  killed  him  at 
once.  For  instance,  one  of  these  people  has 
ordered  a child  suffering  badly  from  measles  to 
be  taken  down  to  a river.  This  has  been  done,, 
and  then  the  child  has  died  in  few  hours. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that 
none  of  the  things  that  Maoris  do  to  cure 
people  are  of  any  use ; that  would  not  he  true. 
Many  of  the  old  Maoris  know  very  well  how  to 
cure  bruises  and  wounds,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  Their  use  of  the  hangi,  too,  for  curing 
rheumatism,  is  quite  pro]3er,  and  often  does  great 
good.  M^hat  is  meant  is  that  those  people  who 
ju’etend  to  be  prophets  and  to  cure  sick  persons 
hy  charms,  by  sending  them  to  certain  places  to 
bathe,  and  snch-like  things,  never  do,  and  never 
can  do,  any  one  the  least  good.  The  thoughts 
of  such  people  about  sickness  are  altogether 
wrong.  For  instance,  some  of  them  seem  to 
think  that  if  any  one  has  a pain  in  his  inside 
it  is  because  there  is  a had  spirit  in  him  that 
is  trying  to  find  out  if  his  stomach  is  good  to  cat. 
A few  years  ago  Maori  tohungas  used  sometimes 
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to  try  to  squeeze  this  spirit  out  by  piling  stones 
on  the  sick  jnan.  They  never  were  able  to 
squeeze  a spirit  out,  because  none  had  ever  got 
in ; but  they  used  sometimes  to  squeeze  a man’s 
life  out  of  him  in  tliis  nay.  Could  anything 
be  more  foolish? 

Just  as  the  belief  in  a Maori  tohunga  may 
sometimes  be  the  cause  of  a man’s  getting  well, 
so  may  fear  about  tcipu  and  makntu  sometimes 
kill.  Suppose  that  a man  is  quite  well  and 
strong  and  happens  to  cat  something  that  has 
been  cooked  with  wood  from  a ivuhi  tapu, ; if  he 
knoM's  nothing  about  it,  it  docs  him  no  harm  at 
all ; hut  if  he  is  told  of  it  b}'  some  foolish 
person  he  says  to  himself,  “ I have  broken  the 
lapu : I shall  die.”  He  becomes  more  and 
more  afraid,  he  grows  very  ill,  and  perhaps  at 
last  he  does  die.  This  is  like  what  is  said  to 
have  happened  once  in  Europe.  A man  was 
condemned  to  die  for  murder.  A doctor  wished 
to  learn  what  fear  could  do  to  a man.  The 
king  gave  the  doctor  leave  to  make  such  a trial 
as  he  thought  fit.  Everything  was  got  ready. 
The  man’s  head  was  to  he  cut  off.  ’I’he  prisoner 
was  blind-folded ; his  head  was  placed  on  the 
block.  The  man  that  had  the  a.\c  had  been 
told  what  to  do.  lie  made  his  axe  ring  on  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  man 
rather  a sharp  blow  on  the  neck  with  a small 
stick.  They  waited  a few  minutes.  ’I’he  man 
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(lid  not  move.  lie  was  dead;  fear  liad  kilhid 
him.  Just  as  this  man  M-as  killed  by  the 
thought  that  his  head  would  surely  be  cut  off, 
so  did  tlie  thought  of  tapu  kill  people  that 
thought  they  had  broken  it. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  about  rnakutn. 
The  belief  in  witches  is  very  stupid.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  nearly  every  pakeha  believed 
in  -witchcraft : then  there  -were  thought  to  lx; 
plenty  of  witches  nearly  everyuhere.  Xow, 
none  but  the  silliest  pakehas  believe  in  witch- 
craft, and  now  there  are  no  witches.  Such 
things  an;  in  our  own  minds  only,  and  the  more 
foolish  we  are,  the  more  easily  M'e  can  believe  in 
them ; if  we  are  sensible  enough  not  to  believe 
in  them  at  all,  they  no  longer  exist. 

It  is  a curious  thing  that  in  nearly  ever}'  case 
of  makuiu  you  hear  of  you  find  that  the  per- 
son that  accuses  another  of  bewitching  him  has 
some  special  reason  for  disliking  the  person 
accused.  This  is  the  way  the  thing  comes  about : 
a man  is  taken  ill ; he  cannot  find  out  what  is 
the  matter  with  him ; he  believes  in  mahitu  ; as 
he  cannot  find  any  other  cause,  he  thinks  he 
must  be  bewitched.  Then  he  wonders  who  can 
have  done  it  ; he  thinks  of  his  enemy.  Ah  ! 
now  he  has  found  the  -whole  thing  out.  His 
enemy  has  bewitched  him.  What  a stupid  belief 
this  is  ! Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  Maori,  who 
is  so  bright  and  clever,  should  keep  this  belief, 
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when  the  pakeha  tells  him  that  he  has  tried  the 
belief  toOj  and  found  out  certainly  that  it  is  all 
nonsense  ? 

The  thoughts  of  the  pakeha  about  this  matter 
are  worth  attending  to,  you  may  he  sure.  Just 
attend  to  this  : the  Maoris,  with  their  belief  in 
tohunejas,  tapu,  and  makutu,  and  their  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  health,  are  dying  only  too  fast. 
The  pakehas,  who  pay  attention  to  these  laws,  and 
do  not  believe  a wmrd  about  tapu  and  makutu, 
are  getting  more  and  more  healthy,  and  in- 
creasing in  number  very  fast  indeed. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Funeral  Rites  (Tanoiiianga.) 

Death  comes  to  all,  sooner  or  later.  When  it 
has  come,  the  body  of  the  dead  man  is  useless  to 
the  liviug.  All  the  good  that  is  to  be  got  from 
it  has  been  got ; it  can  now  do  nothing  but  harm, 
aud  the  best  thing  the  living  can  do  is  to  bury 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Most  nations  know  this,  and  act  accordingly.  In 
some  civilized  countries  dead  bodies  have  been 
burned,  in  others  they  are  buried ; but,  at 
all  events,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Though  a man  dies,  the  loving  hearts  of  his 
friends  are  still  alive.  They  think,  with  sorrow 
and  regret,  of  him  that  has  gone ; they  know 
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tliat  lie  has  been  removed  from  them  and  wAl 
not  look  on  their  faces  again  ; hut  they  wish  to 
show  their  love  and  respect  for  him.  Perhaps 
in  some  cases  they  are  afraid  of  him  ; they  think 
that,  if  they  do  not  do  certain  things  which  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  do  when  people  die,  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  will  trouble  them,  perhaps  kill 
them.  So  it  comes  about  that  in  all  countries 
there  are  funeral  rites  that  few  think  of  neglecting. 

In  England,  as  you  have  often  been  told, 
when  a man  dies  his  body  is  washed,  and  laid 
out,  and  put  into  a coffin  a very  short  time 
after  his  death ; as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  coffin  can 
be  got  ready.  Ilis  friends  follow  his  body  to 
its  last  resting-place,  prayers  are  offered  up,  the 
coffin  is  low'cred  into  the  grave  and  is  covered  up 
with  the  soil.  The  relations  of  the  dead  wear 
black  clothes  for  a time  ;*  the  grave  is  perhaps 
railed  in  and  planted  with  flowers ; and  a tomb- 
stone is  put  on  the  grave.  That  is  all.  Some 
times,  indeed,  there  is  much  folly  in  connection 
with  death  even  in  England.  Relatives  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  coffin,  on  the  funeral, 
on  fine  black  clothes,  and  on  the  grave  and  tomb- 
stone. This  can  do  no  good  whatever  to  the 
dead,  and  the  money  spent  so  foolishly  would 
often  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  are  left 

* Many  pakelias  now  wear  only  a strip  of  black  cloth 
round  the  arm  for  momming ; this  is  a very  sensible  practice, 
and  it  is  being  very  generally  adopted. 
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beliiiul:  to  the  dead  man’s  wife  and  cliildrcn,  per- 
haps. The  worst  thing  is  tliat  this  is  not  always 
done  through  very  great  love  for  him  that  is 
gone,  but  in  order  to  show  that  the  relatives  arc' 
grand  ])eople  \vho  do  everything  in  very  line  style. 

In  Egvpt,  in  the  old  times,  Mlien  a man  died 
they  used  to  take  out  his  inside  and  his  brain 
and  put  the  rest  of  the  body  through  a process 
something  like  that  used  in  salting  meat.  Hy 
this  process  a body  could  be  made  to  kec])  good 
for  a very  long  time.  Bodies  are  sometimes 
found  that  u'ere  thus  preserved,  or  embalmed, 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  These  bodies 
were  put  into  beautiful  stone  eoffins  and  kept  in 
very  handsome  tombs. 

In  some  other  places,  instead  of  keeping  dc'ad 
bodies  as  long  as  possible,  people  tried  to  gc't 
them  right  out  of  the  way  most  thoroughly. 
In  these  countries  soon  after  a man  had  died 
his  body  was  placed  on  a bier,  his  fric'iids 
carried  him  to  a place  tvhere  a great  ])ile  of 
wood  had  been  got  ready,  the  body  was  put  on 
this  ])ile,  and  the  tvliolc  Avas  burnt  to  ashes, 
the  friends  saying,  “ FarcAvell,  farewell,  for 
ever  farcAvell.”  Perhaps  some  of  the  ashes 
would  be  gathered  uj)  and  kept  in  a large* 
handsome  cup  called  an  urn. 

The  ]\Iaori  plan  of  dealing  AA’ith  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  is  very  different  from  any  of  these, 
-and  Avithout  doubt  it  is  a very  bad  and  datiger- 
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ous  one.  Hear  what  is  to  be  said,  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  Let  us  suppose  that  a man  has 
died  of  fever,  or  of  some  other  bad  sickness, 
caused  by  the  disease-germs  that  have  been  so 
often  spoken  of.  The  man  is  dead,  but  the 
germs  are  not : they  arc  alive  and  strong. 

Well,  the  death-wail  is  raised.  The  body  is 
laid  ont,  and  all  the  people  in  the  settlement 
come  to  cry  for  the  dead.  These  people  go  close 
to  the  body,  which,  with  its  fever-germs,  is  as 
dangerous  as  if  it  were  a loaded  cannon.  The 
people  stay  about  the  place  for  some  time  to 
eat  and  drink,  and,  though  they  do  not  think  it, 
to  breathe  in  as  many  of  the  fever-germs  as 
they  can. 

Now  visitors  come  from  the  next  settlement, 
and  the  next,  and  from  those  further  away. 
Perhaps  people  come  fifty  miles  or  more,  to 
cry  for  the  dead,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  get 
their  share  of  any  sickness  there  may  be  going. 
Of  course  as  time  goes  on  the  body  decays 
more  and  more,  and  the  danger  increases. 

All  these  people  get  back  to  their  homes  at 
last,  and  after  a little  time  fever  breaks  out  in 
these  homes,  and  then  perhaps  they  wonder 
how  this  has  come  to  pass.  Perhaps  they  tliink 
they  have  been  makutu.  Indeed  they  have 
bewitched  themselves  by  their  own  folly. 

Well,  all  the  time  that  this  evil  work  has 
been  going  on,  people  have  been  eating  and 
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ilriiikin"  and  staying  about  udicre  the  dead  )nau 
is,  witli  the  danger  ever  groM'iiig  greater  and 
greater  : at  last  tlie  body  is  buried,  and  every- 
tliins-  that  belonged  to  him  is  either  buried  or 
destroyed.  That  is  to  say,  that,  after  a very 
great  deal  of  barm  has  been  done  in  the  nay  of 
giving  disease  every  chanee  of  spreading,  the 
danger  is  removed.  This  is  just  as  if,  after  pigs 
had  got  into  a kumara  patch  and  had  rooted  up 
all  the  plants,  the  owner  were  to  mend  his  feuee 
to  keep  the  pigs  out.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  stupid  plan.  Surely  the  funerals  of  the 
Ihiglish,  the  embalming  of  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  burning  of  the  Homans  Avould  be  better 
than  the  Maori  tangis. 

But  all  has  uot  yet  been  said.  In  some 
])laces  the  burying  does  not  take  place  at  all  ! 
The  dead  body  is  kept  above  the  ground.  There 
is  a place  in  Ncav  Zealand  where  corpses  of 
(leople  that  died  of  fever  two  or  three  years 
ago  arc  still  in  a udiare,  still  unburied  ! One 
would  almost  think  that  the  people  of  this 
place  say  to  themselves,  “ This  fever  is  a good 
thing  ; let  us  keep  it  with  us  as  long  as  cvci'  we 
can  ; it  is  a dear  friend  of  ours,  u c must  not 
let  it  leave  us  if  we  can  help  it.”  At  any  rate, 
these  people  have  kept  the  fever  with  them,  and 
they  are  likely  to  keep  it,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  so  very  foolish. 

M'c  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  danger 
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only  when  the  disease  of  which  a person  has 
died  is  fever  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is 
dangerous  to  keep  very  long  even  the  corpse  of 
a man  that  has  been  killed  : all  animal  matter 
when  it  is  decaying  draAvs  to  itself  any  bad 
germs  that  may  be  about. 

What  should  the  Maoris  do,  then,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  dangers  spoken  of  ? As  soon  as 
possible  after  a person  has  died  the  body  should 
be  put  into  a coffin.  Chloride  of  lime*  or  some 
such  thing  should  be  placed  in  a little  dish  near 
the  coffin.  Visitors  should  take  a last  look  at 
the  body  of  their  friend,  and  the  corpse  should 
be  buried  Avithiu  two  or  three  days  after  death. 
If  feA'er  has  been  the  cause  of  death,  no  one 
should  go  near  the  corpse  except  the  persons 
that  lay  it  out. 

These  should  wash  their  bodies  and  their 
clothes  A’ery  thoroughly.  Plenty  of  chloride  of 
lime  should  be  used,  and  great  care  should  l)e 
taken  to  cleanse  everything  that  has  been  used 
by  the  deceased.  It  would  be  a very  safe  plan 
to  burn  the  bedding  and  bed-clothes.  Thei'e 
shordd  be  no  drinking  or  feasting  at  any  funeral ; 
CA'crythiug  should  be  done  as  quietly  and  soberly 
as  possible.  After  the  funeral  is  OA'er  all  should 
immediately  return  to  their  homes. 

This  is  rather  a dreadful  chapter,  but  it  cou- 

* It  would  be  well  to  explain  that  chloride  of  lime  is  one 
of  the  best  disinfectants  ; it  is  very  cheap. 
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tains  what  every  Maori  ought  to  know.  Chil- 
dren go  to  taiifjis,  and  see  M-hat  goes  on  at 
them ; if  they  are  taught  liow  these  sad  affairs 
might  he  managed  better^  perhaps  when  they 
grow  older  they  may  set  their  faces  against  a 
custom  that  docs  great  liarm  to  tlie  iMaori,  and 
every  year  causes  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives. 

One  thing  more  may  be  said  on  this  subject. 
The  IMaoris  should  be  told  that  their  plan,  or 
something  very  much  like  it,  has  been  tried  in 
many  countries.  All  while  people  have  not  yet 
given  up  foolish  funeral  customs.  In  some 
places  in  the  Biatish  Empire  it  is  still  the  prac- 
tice to  get  drunk  and  misliehavc  in  the  presence 
of  death.  But  year  by  year  this  practice  is 
dying  out,  and  all  sensible  ])coplc  now  conduct 
their  funerals  in  the  way  you  have  just  had 
described  to  you. 

In  some  parts  (jf  Xcw  Zealand,  too,  the 
Maoris  have  adopted  the  new  custom ; those 
who  have  done  so  find  it  very  much  better  than 
the  old. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

Native  Meetings  (Iluis  and  IIakas.) 

The  Maori,  like  the  pakeha,  is  very  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  meetings,  lie  goes  to  meetings 
called  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  settlement, 
meetings  about  land,  meetings  in  connection 
7 
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with  the  opening  of  cliurches  and  runuruja 
houses,  meetings  for  feasting  and  dancing — in 
fact,  to  meetings  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  It  i.s 
a very  good  thing  for  people  to  meet  and  talk 
over  matters  of  importance ; in  this  way  every- 
one may  hear  what  every  one  else  has  to  say,  and 
all  may  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  each.  It  is 
well  that  people  should  celebrate  the  opening  of 
churches  and  meeting-houses,  so  that,  whenever 
they  go  to  these  - buildings,  they  may  remember 
the  time  when  the  work  in  them  began,  and 
have  pleasant  thoughts  about  it.  When  young 
people  are  married,  too,  it  is  good  for  their 
frieuds  to  assemble  and  rejoice  with  them,  to 
make  merry  and  be  glad,  so  that  the  old  people 
may  be  able  to  look  back  with  pleasure  to  their 
own  wedding-days,  and  the  younger  ones  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  their  turn  will  come. 
It  is  also  a good  thing  that  people  should,  when 
holidays  come  round,  rest  from  their  work, 
amuse  themselves,  and  be  happy.  The  horse 
that  works  every  day  and  all  day  long  gets 
tired  out  at  last  and  quite  breaks  down,  unless 
he  is  turned  out  for  a while  to  take  his  i-est  aud 
his  pleasure  as  horses  will.  After  such  a time  of 
rest  he  is  almost  as  good  as  a new  horse,  and 
he  goes  back  to  his  saddle  or  his  collar  fresh 
and  full  of  spirit.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
men  and  women,  with  boys  and  girls  : if  they 
go  on  always  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  they 
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become  wccaried,  ami  grow  old  before  tbeir  time. 
But  rest,  if  it  is  to  do  much  good,  must  be  real 
rest;  it  must  not  be  something  that  makes  oije 
more  tired  and  sick  than  ever ; it  must  be  harm- 
less, healtliy  rest.  To  ride  fast  for  fifty  miles  to 
a hui,  then  to  eat  as  much  as  you  possibly  can, 
and  to  drink  rnm  or  beer  till  you  arc  druuk  or 
nearly  mad,  is  no  rest  at  all ; this  sort  of  thing 
does  you  more  harm  than  good,  and  when  you 
have  reiurned  to  your  home  you  will  be  less  fit 
for  woi’k  than  yon  were  when  you  started. 

Let  us  try  to  describe  something  that  would 
give  real  rest.  Lid  you  ever  hear  of  a picnic? 
Well,  yon  shall  do  so  now.  Europeans  say  to 
themselves,  “ This  is  Easter  (or  Christmas)  ; 
let  ns  take  onr  wives  and  children  for  a picnic.^’ 
They  first  decide  where  the  picnic  is  to  be,  and 
who  are  to  be  asked  to  go  to  it.  Then  they 
pack  up  plenty  of  nice  food  ; tea,  sugar,  and 
milk ; kettles,  table-cloths,  knives,  forks,  ^dates, 
cups,  and  spoons.  They  arrange  to  take  with 
them  cricket  balls  and  bats,  ropes,  a foot-ball, 
quoits,  or  other  things  for  games.  They  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  off  they  go  by  train, 
in  carriages,  in  boats,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot. 
At  last  they  reach  the  place  that  has  been 
chosen,  generally  one  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water  and  nice  green  grass.  They  stay  all  day, 
playing  at  different  games,  boating,  strolling 
about,  chatting,  laughing,  and  singing,  and 
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making  themselves  as  happy  and  merry  as  they 
can.  When  meal-times  come  they  spreafl  the 
cloths, on  the  grass,  and  take  their  fowl  under 
the  blue  sky,  with  the  bright  sun  shining  down 
npon  them  as  if  he  were  glad  to  see  them  so 
happy.  By-and-hy  evening  is  coming  on ; they 
must  get  back  before  it  is  dark,  because  the 
cold  night-air  would  be  bad  for  the  children 
who  have  been  heated  by  running  about.  So 
home  they  go,  and  when  they  get  there  all  feel 
that  they  have  spent  a veiy  happy  day.  They 
go  to  bed.  After  a sound  night’s  rest  they  get 
up,  feeling  stronger  and  better  for  yesterday’s  en- 
joyment. They  have  no  headaches  and  no  thirst, 
no  sadness  through  ha\dng  been  mad  and  foolish, 
wdiich  they  would  have  felt  if  they  had  been  to 
a halm  and  had  done  evil  work  there.  No,  they 
have  rested  and  are  the  better,  not  the  worse,  for 
it.  Their  day’s  pleasure  has  improved  their 
health,  and  will  make  them  live  a longer,  not  a 
shorter  time,  as  drunkenness  and  folly  would. 

Again,  sensible  pakehas,  when  a church  or  a 
public  meeting-house  is  to  be  opened,  arrange  to 
have  a tea-meeting  in  the  evening  : for  such  a 
meeting  plenty  of  nice  wholesome  food  is  pro- 
vided, but  there  is  no  rnm  or  beer.  After  tea 
is  over  and  the  tea-things  have  been  removed 
speeches  are  made  and  good  music  is  played  or 
sung.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  enjoy 
themselves  together ; it  is  like  a very  large 
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family  meeting,  'with  every  one  wisliing  to  do  his 
best  to  make  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
happy.  Perliaps  some  one  M'orks  a magie- 
laiitern  and  sho'ws  the  people  beautiful  vie'n’s  of 
plaees  in  foreign  eountries,  or  funny  pietures 
that  make  everybody  laugh.  Sometimes  a sort 
of  play  is  acted  by  some  of  the  people  that  are 
clever  at  this  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps  a man  that 
understands  all  about  some  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  things  that  clever  men  have  found 
out,  or  one  that  kno'ws  how  to  make  and  work 
some  curious  machine,  stands  up  and  explains 
these  things  to  the  ])coplc.  Then  there  is  more 
music,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When  all  is  over 
everybody  feels  that  he  has  spent  a pleasant 
evening,  and  wishes  that  it  had  been  much 
longer.  Mere,  again,  ’^vc  have  no  headache  the 
next  morning,  no  sadness,  no  horrible  thirst,  no 
torn  clothes,  no  bruised  faces  or  limbs,  and  no 
sore  hearts. 

Now,  all  this  may  seem  very  tame  and  quiet, 
and  not  nearly  so  good  as  a great  hui,  ■where 
people,  having  eaten  as  mueh  as  they  coidd  and 
drunk  a great  deal  more  than  they  should,  spend 
their  nights  in  senseless  dancing  and  hakas  that 
can  do  no  good,  and  often  do  terrible  harm  ; 
where,  too,  people  are  cro'^vded  into  a close  room, 
in  whicli,  too  often,  they  drink,  gamble,  fight,  use 
bad  language,  and  learn  to  do  all  manner  of  evil. 
After  a night  spent  in  this  M'ay  headache,  thirst. 
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bruises,  torn  clothes,  and  sarlncs.s  cause  pain, 
and  shame,  and  sorrow.  The  j)icnic  and  the  tca- 
meetiug  give  far  more  real  pleasure  than  the 
Maori  Imi  does,  and  no  pain  at  all — only  health, 
strength,  and  peace. 

Do  the  Maoris  never  try  the  two  pakeha 
amusements  we  have  been  reading  about  ? Yes, 
they  do  in  some  parts  of  the  colony,  and  when 
once  they  try  them  they  never  give  them  up. 
They  find  that  they  can  manage  them  very  well, 
especially  the  picnic.  Indeed,  a Maori  picnic  is 
better  than  one  attended  by  pakehas ; there  is 
more  fun ; jokes  fly  round  so  fast,  and  everj^  one 
is  so  merry  that  one  has  no  chance  of  being  dull, 
even  for  a moment.  But  a Maori  tea-meeting 
is  very  good  too,  only  the  Maoris  want  a little 
more  practice  at  the  work,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  good  speakers  and  singers  for  them. 
Still,  in  some  places  the  thing  is  very  well  done 
even  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many 
yeai’s  are  past  the  picnic  and  the  tea-meeting 
will  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  Maori  hui. 

There  is  another  kind  of  meeting  that  does 
great  harm ; this  is  the  Land  Court.  These 
Courts  ai’e  needed,  as  you  know ; they  settle 
titles  to  land,  and,  at  last,  stop  disputes.  The 
Judges  of  these  Courts  take  great  trouble  to 
find  out  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the  land, 
and,  in  the  end,  nearly  always  satisfy  the  ^Maoris 
that  they  have  decided  justly.  But  the  ^Maoris, 
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through  their  om'u  folly,  get  great  harm  from 
attending  the  Laud  Courts.  They  go  to  these 
Courts,  put  in  their  claims,  have  these  claims 
allowed,  and,  too  often,  return  home  with  empty 
])Ockets  and  bad  health,  and,  very  often,  with  their 
land  all  gone. 

\Miat  we  have  to  speak  about  here  is  the 
injury  that  is  done  to  their  health  wdiile  they  are 
attending  a Coiirt.  How  do  they  make  themselves 
ill  ? Some  iMaoris  arc  so  foolish  as  to  lie  about  in 
the  open  air  at  night  near  the  place  where  a Land 
Court  is  being  held.  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
find  it  too  much  tronldc  to  walk  a mile  or  so 
to  some  wharc  where;  they  could  get  shelter. 
They  arc  also  so  unwise  as  to  take  money  for 
their  claims  as  their  eases  go  on,  and  spend  this 
money  on  beer,  and  rum,  and  folly  ; some  of 
them  thus  get  drunk  nearly  every  day  until  the 
Court  is  over,  and  tbciv  they  have  to  go  home 
poorer,  more  wicked,  and  much  wcak(;r  in  health 
than  they  were  Avhen  they  came.  That  is  how 
the  evil  work  is  done. 

Could  any  folly  be  greater  than  this  ? iMaoris 
that  act  in  this  way  are  just  as  stupid  as  those 
pakehas  that  go  to  work  on  a station,  on  the 
gum-fields,  or  in  the  bush,  for  six  or  tv'clve 
months,  and,  after  working  very  hard  and  earn- 
ing a large  cheque,  go  to  some  low  publichouse, 
get  mad  with  drink,  and  in  a week  or  two  find 
themselves  without  a penny,  and  much  nearer 
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the  grave  tlian  tlicy  were  wlicn  they  received 
their  cheque.  These  stupid  fellows  do  this  sort 
of  thing  year  after  year,  until  they  have  killed 
themselves.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  that  even 
some  clever  Maoris,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
act  as  these  poor  bushmen  do. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

Extravagance. 

The  Maori  is  a fine  fellow  in  a great  mam- 
ways.  He  is  very  kind  to  his  relatives,  and 
even  to  strangers.  If  a poor  traveller  comes  to 
liis  whare  he  will  give  him  food  and  drink,  and 
a place  to  sleep  in,  and  perhaps  help  him  on  his 
journey,  even  if  he  has  never  seen  him  before. 
If  payment  is  offered  the  IMaori  will  not  take  it, 
but  will  say,  “ No,  you  are  my  guest ; guests  do 
not  pay.” 

Again,  if  a Maori  has  some  good  kind  of  food, 
and  a friend  comes  to  see  him,  he  will  never 
keep  back  the  good  food  for  himself  and  give  his 
friend  what  is  bad ; no,  he  will  give  him  a share 
of  the  best  he  has. 

Then,  too,  as  long  as  there  is  any  food  at  all 
in  a Maori  settlement  no  poor  man  has  occasion  to 
be  afraid  that  he  will  quite  starve.  Mheu  meal- 
times come  there  wUl  always  be  some  food  for 
him.  The  Maori  never  turns  his  back  on  a 
friend  because  he  is  poor  or  shabby ; he  never 
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thiuks  liimself  too  great  a man  to  speak  to  liis 
poorer  relatives.  Pakelias  are  not  always  so 
kind  and  good  to  their  friends  and  to  poor  people 
as  the  Maoris  are. 

But  sometimes  the  Maori  carries  his  kindness 
too  far  ; he  gets  even  to  take  a sort  of  foolish  pride 
in  it.  He  wants  to  be  thought  kinder  than  others, 
and  will  sometimes  do  very  stupid  things  so  that 
he  may  not  be  called  mean  and  stingy.  Tic  is 
afraid  to  do  vdiat  he  knows  to  be  right  lest 
others  should  say  that  he  is  a shabby  fellow. 

It  is  often  the  same  with  the  people  of  a 
whole  settlement.  They  arc  terri 
being  thought  meaner  than  those  of  auotlier 
settlement.  Let  us  try  to  give  two  examples  of 
the  effects  of  this  feeling. 

Suppose  that  one  man  in  a small  laiinga  is  a 
very  hard  worker  : well,  he  and  his  family  grow 
a great  lot  of  potatoes,  kumara,  and  corn.  He 
gets  all  these  things  safely  stored  at  harvest- 
time, and  he  and  his  family  could  be  very  com- 
fortable for  the  re.st  of  the  year.  This  hard 
worker’s  neighbours  do  not  work  hard  ; they  ar(; 
lazy.  ^ hen  tliey  ought  to  be  n'orking  they  are 
riding  aboTit,  or  perhaps  are  at  the  pnblichonse 
getting  drunk.  They  grow  only  a little  food. 
By-and-by  spring  comes ; the  hard-n  orking 
family  have  plenty  of  food,  but  the  su2)ply  of 
the  lazy  ones  is  running  short.  These  lazy 
people  come  day  after  day,  jjcrhaps,  and  cat  up 
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the  industrious  man’s  stock,  till  at  la.stthe  people 
are  all  nearly  starving  together.  The  industrious 
man  will  not  say  to  the  others,  You  would  not 
work  at  the  proper  time,  and  you  must  not  come 
now  and  cat  up  my  food  ; go  aAvay  and  work  for 
the  pakeha  to  get  food  for  yourselve.s.”  This 
is  what  he  ought  to  say,  and  he  knows  it ; hut  he 
is  afraid  that  people  would  call  him  mean  if  he 
did  say  it : so  all  these  persons  have  to  go  short 
of  food  and  lose  their  health  because  the  iMaori 
is  afraid  to  say  “No.”  Sometimes  misfortune 
comes ; the  weather  is  dry,  or  there  is  a bad 
flood,  and  the  crops  fail.  It  is  right  to  help 
those  that  suffer  from  such  misfortunes,  but  it 
is  never  right  to  feed  and  clothe  a lazy  man  ; it 
only  makes  his  laziness  greater.  He  who  helps 
a lazy  man  to  be  lazy  is  not  his  friend  but  his 
enemy. 

In  England  there  are  two  little  insects  called 
the  bee  and  the  wasp.  You  know  the  bee  very 
well ; you  know  that  he  works  hard  and  stores 
up  a lot  of  food  for  the  winter.  You  do  not 
know  the  wasji.  He  is  a very  fine  fellow,  this 
wasp.  He  has  a beautiful  golden-coloured  coat 
with  deep  black  stripes.  But  he  is  a lazy  fellow, 
too,  and  does  little  work.  He  is  always  clean 
and  tidy,  and  struts  about  while  the  bees  are 
working.  But  Mr.  Wasp  is  very  fond  of  honey, 
and  whenever  a chance  comes  he  will  eat  up  all 
that  he  can  rob  the  bees  of.  M ell,  the  Indus- 
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triou.s  man  is  like  the  hee,  and  the  lazy,  idle 
felloM'  that  goes  ahont  the  eountry  M'hile  he 
ought  to  he  -working,  and  then  eats  up  M'hat  other 
people  M'ork  for,  is  ju.st  like  the  nas]).  The  hard 
workers  should  he  still  more  like  the  hecs  than 
they  are  ; instead  of  inviting  the  lazy  felkm  s to 
eat  up  their  food,  tliey  should  do  their  very  best 
to  kee])  them  as  far  away  as  possible. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  pride  that  Maoris  take 
ill  being  considered  liberal  is  very  batl  in  every 
way.  This  is  how  it  works  : After  a time  the 
hard--worker  begins  to  say  to  himself,  “ ^Vhy 
should  I do  more  than  other  people.  1 get  no 
good  from  my  work.  If  I grow  plenty  of  food. 
Hone,  and  llori,  and  Ilami  Mill  come  and  eat  it 
for  me.  1 may  as  m ell  be  idle  too.”  Tims,  you 
sec,  even  those  that  Mould  Mork  arc  prevented 
from  doing  so,  and  mIicu  spring  comes  round 
again  food  runs  short,  everybody  is  lialf-starved, 
people  groM'  Mcakly,  and  some  of  them  die,  and 
none  of  the  children  groM’  iqito  be  as  hue,  strong 
men  and  Momcii  as  they  M ould  be  if  they  ahvays 
had  plenty  of  good  food. 

In  the  case  of  hapus  the  thing  Morks  in  a 
different  Avay,  but  pride  is  still  the  cause  of  the 
harm  that  comes  about.  Let  us  suppose  a case 
in  Mhich  a runamja  house  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
IcM'  months^  time.  The  INIaoris  belonging  to 
the  hupu  think,  “ It  M ill  never  do  for  us  to  be 
thought  mean  by  the  people  that  arc  coming  to 
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visit  US.  We  miist  sliow  them  that  we  know 
liow  to  do  these  things  properly ; we  must  have 
enough  of  everything,  and  a great  deal  more  than 
enough.”  So  they  go  to  nork  and  plant 
kumara,  potatoes,  and  taro  ; tliey  get  their  pigs 
together,  and  also  tlieir  cattle,  if  they  have  any ; 
and,  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  draws  near,  they 
buy  large  quantities  of  sugar,  flour,  beer,  spirits, 
and  indeed  of  everything  they  think  necessar}*  in 
order  to  shou'  what  their  settlement  can  do  n hen 
it  tries.  They  sj^end  all  their  monej*,  and  perhaps 
run  into  debt  as  far  as  they  can. 

Well,  the  visitors  come,  and  there  is  a grand 
time  as  long  as  the  food  and  drink  last.  After 
a while  these  things  get  a little  scarce,  and  the 
visitors  begin  to  go  away.  As  long,  however, 
as  there  is  anything  remaining  some  of  the 
visitors  stay.  At  last,  ndien  everything  is  gone, 
the  last  visitor  goes  away,  too ; and  the  poor 
people  that  have  spent  so  much  have  nothing 
left  but  the  thought  that  their  visitors  cannot 
say  they  have  been  meanly  treated.  Xow,  this 
thought  is  perhaps  very  good  in  its  way,  but 
it  cannot  satisfy  hunger  very  well,  and  those 
that  have  nothing  but  the  thought  are  very 
likely  to  starve  ; and  so  these  people  do  staiwe, 
or  very  nearly.  Some  of  them  eat  fern-root, 
some  go  to  the  sea-shore  to  get  a few  cockles, 
some  \dsit  friends ; but  till  the  next  harvest  comes 
they  are  all  more  or  less  short  of  food. 
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Peo})lc’s  lives  are  sliortcncci  this  scarcity 
of  food ; consumption  and  other  bad  diseases 
very  often  beg'in  in  times  of  famine,  and  persons 
Mdio  arc  already  rather  \vcak  are  very  liable  to  be 
carried  off  by  sickness  when  they  cannot  get 
euongli  to  cat. 

Thus  you  sec  that  even  the  iMaoris’  kindness 
of  heart,  when  it  is  not  governed  by  proper 
rules,  catises  them  to  grow  sick  and  die.  iMaoris 
would  do  well  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be 
kind  only  to  persons  whom  tlicir  kindness  will 
do  good  to,  and  to  be  hospitable  only  as  far  as 
they  can  afford  it.  It  is  a hard  lesson,  jjerhaps, 
but  it  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  learnt. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IMarriage  Customs.* 

It  is  a good  thing  to  act  in  accordance  Avitli 
Ian-  and  custom.  It  would  be  a great  evil  if 
cvejy  one  did  exactly  what  pleased  him,  -without 
thinking  M hcthcr  his  actions  in  jured  other  people 
or  not,  and  if  there  were  not  laws  for  all  to  obey. 
In  the  old  times  the  iMaoris  had  rules,  and  very 
strict  rules,  too  ; they  were  not  very  good  ones, 
hut  they  were  much  better  than  no  rules  at  all. 


This  chapter  should  not  be  read  by  a mixed  class.  It 
■would  be  well  if  the  master  read  it  with  the  bo}'s,  and  the 
mistress  with  the  girls. 
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Let  US  try  to  find  out  what  would  happen  if 
we  had  no  fixed  eustoms  or  laws  to  guide  us  in 
our  treatment  of  one  another.  Suppose  that  all 
at  once  I felt  I should  like  to  have  vour  money. 

•>  0 7 

and  so  put  my  hand  into  your  pocket  and  took  it 
out.  You  might  then  feel  all  at  once  that  you 
would  like  to  pick  up  a stone,  throw  it  at  me, 
and  knock  me  doum,  so  that  you  might  take 
your  money  back  again.  Suppose,  again,  that  a 
young  man,  thinking  he  would  like  to  be  married 
to  a certain  young  woman,  went  to  a house 
where  she  was,  and,  without  asking  her  if 
she  would  come,  or  trying  to  find  out  whether 
her  fi’iends  were  willing  for  her  to  go  with  bim 
or  not,  dragged  her  away  and  told  her  she  mmst 
marry  him.  What  would  happen  then  ? Per- 
haps the  young  woman’s  father  or  brother  would 
feel  that  he  would  be  much  happier  if  he  went 
after  that  young  man  with  a gun,  shot  him,  and 
brought  the  daughter  or  sister  back.  Now,  this 
would  be  very  awkward  indeed  ; there  would  be 
no  peace  and  quietness  among  people  who  lived 
in  this  sort  of  way. 

But  business  of  this  kind  must  be  done;  people 
must  sometimes  be  able  to  get  one  another’s 
money  or  other  property,  and  young  people  must 
get  married.  Well,  it  has  been  arranged  by  law 
and  custom  how  these  things  can  be  done.  One 
man  can  get  another’s  money  in  exchange  for 
something  else,  if  the  man  who  has  the  money 
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agrees  to  make  tlie  exchange  ; and  a young  man 
can  marry  a young  M'omanj  if  she  is  walling,  and 
her  relatives  do  not  object. 

The  more  fixed  and  sure  law^  and  custom  are, 
the  more  good  they  do.  When  they  are  thus 
fixed  and  sure  all  men  may  know  wdiether  they 
may  do  a certain  thing  or  not,  and,  if  they  may, 
when,  w^here,  and  how  they  may  do  it.  Also, 
the  more  closely  any  individual  person  keeps  to 
the  rules  laid  down  hy  law  and  custom  the 
better  it  is  for  him. 

In  most  countries  these  matters  have  been 
settled  long  ago,  and  nearly  everybody  under- 
stands the  enstoms  of  his  own  country  very 
well.  Here  it  is  somewhat  dilfei’ent,  as  far  as 
the  young  INIaori  lad  is  concerned.  He  has  two 
sets  of  customs  to  choose  from,  and  sometimes 
he  must  find  it  difficult  to  know  which  to  follow'. 
Is  he  to  live  as  a Maori  or  as  a European  ? If 
he  is  to  do  well  he  must  make  his  choice  betw'cen 
the  two  w'ays  of  life ; it  is  the  same  with  Maori 
girls. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow'  all 
the  Maoid  customs.  Some  of  the  old  rules  with 
regard  to  marriage  w'ere  well  enough  when  there 
were  only  Maoris  in  the  country.  It  seems  as 
if  these  rules  can  no  longer  be  followed,  now 
that  the  pakeha  has  come.  All  good  pakehas 
that  have  thought  about  this  matter  believe  that 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  you!ig  Maoris  w'ould 
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take  to  the  English  marriage  customs  and  keep 
close  to  them — as  close  as  possible. 

The  very  worst  plan  of  all  is  to  change 
about  from  one  custom  to  another,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  adopt  the  English  custom  and  still  cling- 
to  the  old  Maori  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  is 
right  to  he  straightfoi-ward  and  true  about'ever}-- 
thing ; it  is  especially  desirable  that  every  one 
should  he  honest  about  this. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  explain  or  talk  about 
all  the  reasons  for  it  in  a hook  like  this,  but  you 
may  he  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
for  both  their  health  and  their  comfort  if  ^laoris 
married  young,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  they  were 
full  grown,  hut  not  before ; if  they  always  mar- 
ried for  aroha,  and  not  on  aecount  of  land 
claims  or  other  circumstances  that  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  marriage  ; and  if,  when  they 
were  once  married,  young  people  continued  to 
he  kind,  loving,  and  faithful  friends  to  each 
other  until  death  came  to  part  them. 

This  is  a very  important  matter  indeed,  and 
one  that  young  men  and  women,  and  their  parents 
too,  should  carefully  consider.  It  is  not  a thing 
that  may  he  attended  to  or  not,  -with  just  the 
same  result  in  the  end.  It  must  he  attended 
to,  or  the  Maoris  will  most  surely  die  out.  If 
they  get  their  marriage  customs  set  right  there 
is  no  reason  why  Natives  should  not  live  and 
thrive  alongside  of  pakehas  for  ceutiudes,  until. 
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indeed,  the  two  races  have  got  welded  into 
one. 

All  respectable  pakehas  that  know  the  Maori 
well  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  vanish  from  the 
earth — they  think  him  too  fine  a fellow  to  lose ; 
but  many  are  afraid  that  he  M’ill  die  out  through 
his  not  taking  to  the  best  European  customs  Avith 
regard  to  marriage. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned liere  : the  pakeha  has  long  ago  found  out 
that  it  is  not  a good  thing  for  near  relations  to 
marry.  It  is  found  that  the  children  of  cousins, 
for  instance,  arc  often  very  sickly,  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  of  Aveak  minds.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  it  is 
better  for  half-castes  not  to  marry  half-castes  ; 
they  should  marry  either  Maoris  or  pakehas. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

Education. 

At  first  sight  we  might  conclude  that  school 
cducatiou  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  health ; but 
it  really  has  a very  great  deal  to  do  Avith  it. 
AVhen  Ave  talk  about  health  aa^c  should  remember 
that  there  is  something  besides  the  body  to  be 
thought  of ; there  is  the  mind.  If  this  is  not  in 
good  order,  the  body  cannot  be. 

If  Avc  allow  our  bodies  to  be  idle — if  Ave  lie 
aliout  all  day  and  do  no  Avork — our  bodies  soon 
get  ill  and  Aveak,  our  appetite  fails,  our  sleep 
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does  not  refresh  us ; and  if  we  went  without 
exercise  for  a long  time  we  iniglit  pcrliaps  die  of 
disease  brought  on  by  our  doing  nothing.  It 
would  not  be  the  body  only  that  would  suffer ; 
the  mind  would  be  ill,  too.  AVc  should  become 
dull,  stupid,  aud  sad,  and  perhaps  in  time  the 
mind  would  no  longer  do  its  work,  and  we  should 
become  insane. 

Let  us  turn  the  thing  round  once  more  and 
look  at  it  from  the  other  side,  and  we  shall 
find  that,  if  we  hurt  the  mind,  or  let  it  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  the  body  will  suffer 
through  the  injury  done  to  the  mind.  A'ou  can 
understand  that  this  is  the  case  when  you  think 
of  Avhat  happens  when  a person  suddenly  sees 
some  dreadful  thing  that  frightens  him  veiw 
much.  It  is  not  only  his  mind  that  is  hurt  by 
the  sight,  the  body  is  injured,  too.  The  blood 
flies  from  the  cheeks,  the  heart  beats  painfully, 
the  knees  tremble,  the  whole  body  is  weak,  and 
perhaps  the  person  who  is  frightened  faints 
away  ; in  England  people  have  died  in  this  way 
before  now.  Again,  if  some  terrible  grief  comes 
to  a woman  ; if  a diild  that  she  dearly  loves 
dies,  she  grieves  and  weeps,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  her  poor  dead  little  one.  How 
soon  her  health  begins  to  fail ; she  cannot  cat  or 
sleep  ; she  becomes  ill,  and  goes  on  getting  worse 
and  worse,  until  time  softens  her  grief  and  her 
mind  becomes  calmed  aud  soothed.  AA  hen  this 
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takes  place,  ayIicu  lier  mind  becomes  all  right 
again,  her  body  soon  recovers,  and  she  gets  well 
and  strong  once  more.  Thus,  then,  you  see  that 
the  state  of  the  mind  can  act  upon  the  body,  as 
■n'cll  as  tlie  state  of  the  body  upon  the  mind. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that,  if  we  arc  to  have  a 
thoroughly  healthy  body,  we  must  keep  our  minds 
strong  and  healthy  too.  But  tlic  mind  cannot  be 
strong  unless  it  has  proper  M’ork  to  do,  as  wc  learnt 
in  Chapter  XII.  Xow,  in  the  old  times  there  n-erc 
plenty  of  things  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
Maoris  ; they  were  always  engaged  with  thoughts 
of  war,  and  of  providing  for  their  own  safety. 
I'nless  they  attended  to  these  matters  constantly 
they  could  not  hope  to  keep  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty safe.  Although  the  old  state  of  things  in 
New  Zealand  was  bad  in  many  Avays,  yet  in  this 
respect  it  Avas  good — the  Maori  had  alAvays  some- 
thing useful  to  think  about  and  to  Avork  for. 
X'oAV  Avar  is  done  Avith,  and  too  often  the  Maori 
has  nothing  to  engage  his  mind  and  make  it  do 
healthy  Avork. 

AVhat  is  to  take  the  place  of  war,  and  the  Avork 
of  the  mind  that  had  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  it  ? There  is  one  thing  that  Avill  do  much 
to  give  the  mind  of  the  Maori  plenty  of  xrseful 
and  pleasant  work,  and  that  is,  the  knowledge* 
of  the  pakcha.  The  Maori  should  learn  to  read 
English,  so  that  he  may  become  acquainted  Avith 


* Tc  matauranga  a te  pakeha. 
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the  works  of  clever  men  and  understand  their 
thoughts.  He  must  learn  to  write,  so  that  he 
may  he  able  to  make  known  his  own  thoughts  to 
his  friends  that  are  far  away.  He  must  learn  to 
use  figures,  which,  besides  being  useful  to  him 
in  most  of  his  dealings  with  the  pakeha,  will 
also  help  him  to  reason  and  to  think  properly. 
He  must  learn  geography,  and  perhaps  history,  so 
that  he  may  know  about  other  countries  and  the 
ways  of  the  people  that  live  in  them  : he  will 
thus  he  able  to  compare  his  own  works  with 
theirs,  and  learn  how  he  may  improve  himself 
and  help  to  improve  his  people.  There  are 
many  other  things  that  he  might  study  with 
advantage.  He  might  learn  how  it  is  that  clever 
men  have  been  able  to  make  vessels  fly  across 
the  ocean  against  wind  and  tide ; how  it  is  that 
messages  can  he  sent  thousands  of  miles  in  a 
moment ; why  it  is  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  seem  to  move  round  the  earth  every 
day  ; and  how  it  is  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  darkened.  He  may  learn  the  causes 
of  wind,  and  rain,  and  snow,  and  thousands  of 
other  things  that  are  very  pleasant  to  understand 
and  think  about.  If  the  Maori  gets  taught  to 
consider  these  things,  it  will  give  his  mind  use- 
ful work  and  keep  it  healthy  ; this  in  its  turn 
will  do  very  much  to  keep  the  body  healthy,  too. 
Thus  we  see  that  going  to  school  and  learning 
to  read  and  Avritc  ra’c  not  only  good  for  making 
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US  clever  and  sliarp^  but  also  for  helping  to  keep 
the  body  well  and  strong. 

The  good  that  comes  to  the  body  through  the 
work  done  by  the  mind  may  be  greatly  added 
to  if  we  teach  the  l)ody  as  well  as  the  mind. 
This  seems  a strange  sayingploc.s  it  not?  ‘^Tcaeh 
the  body!’'  you  will  say;  “How  can  we  teach 
the  body?”  In  very  many  ways.  Singing,  be- 
sides doing  other  good  work,  teaches  the  body. 
It  teaches  the  lungs  how  to  take  in  a good  lot 
of  air  at  once,  and  how  to  breathe  it  out  slowly 
and  steadily  ; and  this  kind  of  work,  again,  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  lungs  strung  and  Iiealthv. 
Swimming,  again,  which  tlu;  iMaoris  arc  so  eleven' 
at,  teaches  the  lungs  to  do  their  work  better, 
and  also  makes  many  of  the  muscles  do  thiuc's 

o 

that  are  very,  good  indeed  for  them.  Hut  the 
best  of  all  things  for  teaching  the  body  are  drill 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  what  good  exercises  of  this  kind  can 
do. 

We  must  remember,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  no 
part  of  the  l)ody  can  be  thoroughly  healthy  and 
strong  unless  it  does  woi’k.  heel  the  muscle  of 
your  arm.  \ou  can  make  that  weak  or  strong, 
just  as  you  please.  Do  no  work  with  it,  and  it 
will  become  soft  and  weak;  do  plenty  of  work 
with  it,  and  it  v.ill  grow  hai'd,  and  tough,  and 
strong.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other 
muscles  of  the  bodv  ; if  thev  are  allowed  to 
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remain  idle,  they  become  weak  ; if  they  are 
worked,  they  become  strong. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  all  our  muscles  are 
■worked  the  body  -will  be  stronger  than  it  will  if 
some  are  worked  and  others  are  allowed  to  re- 
main idle.  Now,  drill  and  gymnastic  exercises 
are  so  arranged  that  every  muscle  of  the  body  is 
made  to  work  by  them,  and  that  is  why  they 
have  a great  tendency  to  make  boys  and  girls 
strong  and  healthy. 

Pakeha  children  need  these  exercises ; but 
Maoris  require  them  even  more.  Do  you  know 
why  ? Maoris  have  not  attended  to  the  laws  of 
health  as  well  as  Europeans  have,  and  are  there- 
fore troubled  with  chest  disease,  and  especially 
lung  disease,  far  oftener;  hardly  anything  is 
so  sure  to  make  this  disease  break  out  in 
those  that  have  a tendency  to  it  as  a chest  in 
which  there  is  not  room  for  the  lungs  to  work 
freely,  or  in  which  the  muscles  are  too  weak  to 
do  their  business  properly.  The  exercises  make 
the  chest  larger  and  the  muscles  stronger.  What 
could  be  better  than  this  ? 

"We  may  hope  that  you  will  see,  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  that  it  Avonld  be  a good 
thing  to  go  to  school  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  the  body.  Since  both  body  and  mind 
are  made  stronger  and  better  by  school-work, 
it  is  plainly  a very  good  thing  indeed  to  go  to 
school, 
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Nearly  all  pakelias  tliat  attend  to  such  things 
notice  that  in  a t illage  nherc  there  is  a good 
Native  school  the  children  look  stronger,  better, 
and  happier  than  those  belonging  to  villages 
where  there  is  none  ; some  even  say  that  their 
parents  look  better,  too.  If  this  is  so,  it  must 
he  that  the  parents  learn  something  from  their 
children,  or,  perhaps  from  the  teacher  and 
his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SUJIMARV. 

It  will  perha])s  be  useful  for  us  to  have  a 
last  chapter  in  which  the  most  important  of  the 
thiugs  that  have  been  stated  and  proved  to  be 
true  shall  be  put  shortly  and  in  such  a form  that 
they  may  he  very  easily  understood,  learnt  by 
heart,  and  thoroughly  remembered. 

After  you  have  read  all  the  chapters  and  had 
them  cleaj’ly  explained  to  you,  vou  mav  learn 
these  short  statements  as  you  learnt  your  multi- 
plication tal)lcs. 

riiesc  rules  are  auswei’s  to  this  question, 
hat  must  the  IMaori  do  to  become  as 
healthy  as  the  pakcha  ? ” 

1.  Always  breathe  fresh,  pure  air,  by  day  and 
by  night. 

2.  Drink  pure,  fresh  water.  If  good  water 
cannot  he  had,  hoil  the  water  thoroughly; 
drink  tea,  if  it  can  be  got. 


or 
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3.  Avoid  living  near  a .swamj)  or  standing 
water;  if  the  dwelling  is  on  low  ground  sec  tliat 
the  soil  is  well  drained. 

4.  Potatoes  must  not  be  the  onlv  food ; trv  to 

eat  meat  and  some  kind  of  fat  everv  dav : u«e 

• * * 

salt. 

o.  Keep  the  body,  clothes,  and  bed  ahvay.s 
clean  ; use  soap  for  the  Avhole  body. 

6.  Keep  the  body  warm  by  means  of  c.vercise 
and  clothing ; never  sit  in  wet  clothes. 

7.  Buy  clothes  that  will  keep  the  body  warm  ; 
if  useful  clothes  arc  also  pretty,  so  much  the 
better. 

8.  Work  regularly,  but  not  too  hard. 

9.  If  sickness  comes,  enough  food  should  be 
taken  to  keep  up  the  strength ; numerous  visits 
should  be  prevented. 

10.  .Never  go  near  where  fever  i§,  unless  to 
nnrse  the  sick  : if  this  has  to  be  done,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  spread  the  disease. 

11.  Get  a proper  doctor  in  cases  of  illness, 
bnt  pay  no  heed  to  tohimjas. 

12.  Try  to  have  funerals  instead  of  tain/ig. 
Always  vote  for  having  dead  bodies  bnried  soon. 

13.  When  holidays  come  round,  try  to  spend 
the  time  hajipily  ; but  learn  to  prefer  pic-nics 
and  tea-meetings  to  huis. 

14.  If  a Land  Court  has  to  be  attended,  the 
money  gained  must  not  be  spent  in  drink  and 
folly. 
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15.  Debt  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Hi.  Lazy  men  must  uot  be  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  industrious,  lest  all  should  have  to  go  with- 
out food  through  the  idleness  of  some. 

17.  Never  shout  ”*  or  be  “ shouted  ” for. 

18.  Do  what  is  right  without  fear  : it  does  a 
man  no  harm  to  be  called  a “ shabby  fellow  ” for 
doing  his  duty. 

19.  Marry  soon,  but  not  too  soon  ; be  always 
true  and  faithful. 

20.  Send  all  children  to  school  regularly. 

* The  word  “ treat  ” would  not  give  the  full  meaning,  and 
therefore  the  slang  word  is  used. 


Hy  .Authority:  GeohCtE  Didsbdbt,  Govenmieiit  Printer.— 1884. 
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